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THE RUDOLPH 


We got interested in young Nitzback just be- 
fore Christmas. His Aunt Emma of Yonker- 
wrote in about him. “A boy of infinite possi- 
bilities.” she said, “pining away in a Greenwich 
Village garret. A precocious youth, with 
the genius of Cézanne”—those were her very 
words — “hut with less spunk than a_ toad.” 
Wouldn't we go down to see him, encourage 
the timid chap a bit and do whatever we could 
to bring his great talent to the notice of the 
art world? 

Well, we were pretty busy just then count- 
ing subscriptions—we had got up to 7,941 when 
Aunt Emma’s letter arrived — but, Christmas 
being what it is. we locked our office door and 
cheerfully set out for the village. On the way. 
we bumped into John Sitton and persuaded 
him to accompany us. 

We found Rudolph in a miserable state of 
discouragement, as our “on the spot” sketch 
shows. Sitton was visibly agitated. He cast a 
disapproving eye about the room and surveyed 
young Nitzback critically. “Rudolph,” he bel- 
lowed, “you may be a genius, z= yeur Aunt 
Emma says, but you'll never get anywhere with 
a messy palette like that. And what are you 
doing with that big bottle of turpentine?” he 
demanded. “Don’t you know you should avoid 
too much medium? No wonder your pictures 
look like chromos! Look here, Rudolph,” he 
thundered, “aren’t you following my articles on 
painting in Art Instruction?” 

Poor Nitzback shrank deeper into his dirty 
smock. “No, Mr. Sitton,” he moaned wretchedly. 
“You see”—his voice sank to a whisper—‘I 
can't afford to subscribe to Art Instruction.” 

For a moment we stood silent. Our hands 
involuntarily slipped into our pockets. When 
we had pooled our resources we found we had 
two nickels, a key-ring and an aspirin tablet. 
We left Rudolph, as we found him, but with a 
great resolve in our hearts. 


NITZBACh 


SUBSCRIPTION FUND 


On our way back to the office the idea of the 
Nitzback Subscription Fund was born. Surely 
the readers of Art Instruction would not permit 
such genius to languish for the lack of the 
price of a subseription. Editors Watson and 
Guptill hastily wrote the advertising copy that 
would appear in February ART INSTRUC- 
TION to officially launch the Nitzback Sub- 
scription Fund. At seven o’clock, weary of well- 
doing. we arose and were about to blow out the 
lamp when an exclamation from Sitton startled 
us: “What’s this?” he demanded, holding up a 
small pocket memorandum. We peered over 
his shoulder. On the cover of the frayed note- 
book were the words “The account book of 
Rudolph Nitzback.” 

“I must have picked it up with my news- 
paper from Rudolph’s bureau.” said Sitton. 

We grabbed the document from his hands 
and hastily turned its well-thumbed pages. 

“As disorderly and messy as his palette,” 
grumbled Sitton. 

Watson took the book to the light and spent 
some moments in its perusal, then stared out 
of the window into the snowy night. Presently 
he turned upon his heel and faced the others. 
“Gentlemen.” he began. “we are fools. We have 
been duped. Nitzback is a fraud. Look at this.” 
All eyes fastened upon the items scribbled in 
the account book. 


Expenses for November 
PAINT $1.98 
TURPENTINE 1.80 
CIGARETTES 3.60 
MOVIES 1.50 


Enough.” cried Guptill. He reached for the 
manuscript we had written to advertise the 
Nitzback Subscription Fund and tore it into 
pieces. They fluttered to the already littered 
floor and we silently went forth into the night. 
Thus ended the Nitzback Subscription Fund. 


A sad case, to be sure, but probably Rudolph doesn’t fully realize what he is missing. If he could 
only read the hundreds (yes, hundreds) of letters written us by enthusiastic subscribers, he would cer- 
tainly cut down his luxury spending enough to include, in his budget, a $3.00 subscription to ART IN- 
STRUCTION. Imagine a physician without his medical journals, a business man without his trade papers, 
a scientist without his scientific publications. Why, it’s unthinkable! ART INSTRUCTION is the art stu- 
dent’s magazine. It’s not a luxury. It’s an investment. The subscription price is so small that even Rudolph 
Nitzback can afford it. Indeed he can't afford to be without it! Can you? 

SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


she GROUP SUBSCRIPTION RATES 





N 
1 Year (12 issues) for $3.00 10 Subscriptions for $20.00 
4 Months for 1.00 5 Subscriptions for 11.25 
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COMPETITIONS 


ROME PRIZE COMPETITIONS 

The American Academy in Rome has announced its annual 
competitions for fellowships in architecture, landscape archi- 
tecture, painting, sculpture, musical composition and classical 
studies. 

In architecture the Wm. Rutherford Mead Fellowship is to 
be awarded, in painting the Lazarus Fellowship provided by 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, through the Jacob H. Lazarus 
Fund, in landscape architecture the Garden Club of America 
Fellowship, in musical composition the Walter Damrosch Fel- 
lowship, and in classical studies the Jesse Benedict Carter 
Memorial Fellowship. 

The competitions are open to unmarried men (in classical 
studies to men and women) not over 30 years of age who are 
citizens of the United States. The stipend of each fellowship 
is $1,250 a year with an allowance of $300 for transportation 
to and from Rome and $200 to $300 to fellows in the fine arts 
for materials and incidental expenses. Residence and studio are 
provided without charge at the Academy, and the total esti- 
mated value of each fellowship is about $2,000 a year. 

The term of the fellowship in each subject is two years. All 
fellows have opportunities for extensive travel and for making 
contacts with leading European artists and scholars. 

The Grand Central Art Galleries of New York City will 
present free membership in the Galleries to the painter and 
sculptor who win the Rome Prize and fulfill the obligations 
of the fellowship. 

Entries for competitions will be received until February Ist. 
Circulars of information and application blanks may be ob- 
tained by addressing Roscoe Guernsey, Executive Secretary, 
American Academy in Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York. 
When writing for these documents the applicant should specify 
the subject in which he desires to compete. 


THE GEORGE PEARSE ENNIS SCHOLARSHIP 

A Scholarship, to be known by this name, has been established 
at the Grand Central Art School where Ennis was an instructor 
for many years. It is awarded by competition and all students 
in the art classes of the New York high schools are eligible 
for the contest. The winner’s work, to be selected by the faculty 
of the Grand Central School of Art, will be exhibited at the 
Grand Central Art Galleries in May, 1938. 


THE COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York, offers the following 
Art and Architecture scholarships to Freshman students: 

ART 

One $375.00 and four $187.50 scholarships to be granted by 
competition on Saturday, July 16, 1938. 


ARCHITECTURE 
One $375.00 and four $187.50 scholarships to be granted by 
competition on Saturday, July 16, 1938. 

All scholarships granted may be held for four years, pro- 
vided the student maintains a C plus (80%) average each year. 
Architecture scholarships may be held for five years under the 
same conditions. 

For bulletin of the College of Fine Arts, application blanks, 
and complete information on the competitions, address: 

College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


POSTER CONTEST 


The McCandlish Lithograph Corporation offers 
$1550 in PRIZES 


For the three best 24-sheet poster designs advertising a product 
or service which was advertised on the Outdoor poster panels 
during 1937. 

ist PRIZE $1,000.00; 2nd PRIZE $250.00; 3rd PRIZE $190.00. 

This contest, open to any American artist or art student, 
closes at 5:00 p.m., February 22, 1938. The designs for these 
large posters 19'6” x 8'8” are to be submitted as sketches in 
correct proportion to the full-size panel—36” x 16” is a cus- 
tomary size. 

For complete rules for the contest write: 

McCandlish Lithograph Corporation, Roberts Avenue and 
Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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WOODENWARE 


To the art of fine color making Weber adds the certainty 
of laboratory control. Pure, permanent, maximum in color 
strength, Weber colors offer the finest selected pigments 
ground in especially cleansed and purified oils, vehicles and 


mediums. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS > ~ 
DRAWING MATERIALS We WEBER CO. 
Makers of America's Finest Artists’ Colors 
Est. 1853 
Factory Office — 1220 Buttonwood St., Phila., Pa. 
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A pictorial album of the finest works of art on cur- 
rent exhibition every month. Each issue contains 16 
double page monographs, plus numerous portrait 
sketches and photos of artists who are making the 
news. A valuable record. Absorbingly interesting. 
Edited by CHARLES Z. OFFIN 
Besides its great many reproductions, PICTURES 
ON EXHIBIT contains complete news from the gal- 
leries, museums and studios throughout the coun- 
try. Send one dollar for a full year's subscription. 
Pictures Publishing Co., 67 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
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BOOK SERVICE * 


In response to many requests, 
the WATSON-GUPTILL PUB- 
LICATIONS, INC., inaugurates 
this BOOK SERVICE. Order 
your books on the coupon below. 
The accompanying titles bear 
the recommendation of the Edi- 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF OIL PAINTING — LEONARD RICHMOND 
47 plates in color illustrate progressive steps. Fundamentals demon- 
strated; comparative methods presented. A beautiful book and a 
most practical one. Encourages experimentation. 143 pages. $5.00 


LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING -_ ERNEST W. WATSON 
The mysteries with which block printing seems to the uninitiated to 
be clothed are all cleared away by this well-organized and attrac- 
tive volume. It inspires while it instructs. 75 pages. $3.00 


LAYOUT IN ADVERTISING — W. A. DWIGGINS 
Practical in its discussion of the layout man's problems and how 
he must meet them. Steps in designing advertisements fully ex- 
plained with ample illustration. Decidedly helpful. 200 pages. $4.00 


COSTUME DESIGN AND ILLUSTRATION — ETHEL TRAPHAGEN 
The author, formerly on the staff of Dress Magazine and Ladies’ 
Home Journal, some years ago founded the well-known Traphagen 
School of Fashion. The book reflects her broad experience. 248 
pages. $5. 


FREEHAND DRAWING SELF-TAUGHT — A. L. GUPTILL 
Leads the reader by easy degrees from simple to advanced con- 
siderations. Many media and methods discussed. Contains gallery 
of examples by numerous artists. Has proven very popular. 135 
pages. $3.50 


SKETCHING IN PEN AND INK —_ DONALD MAXWELL 
Interesting and instructive, with delightful sketches illustrating a 
variety of methods. Its emphasis is on landscape. Problems in re- 
production are discussed. A helpful volume. 13! pages. $2.50 


COMPOSITION AND RENDERING — A. THORNTON BISHOP 
Presents theories and principles of composition; draws comparisons 
between good and bad composition. Offers many suggestions on 
pencil drawing. Well illustrated, with stress on buildings. 135 naa 


LETTERING OF TODAY — EDITED BY C. G. HOLME 
A beautiful and useful new volume with content both practical and 
inspiring. Its format is a true work of art. Shows all sorts of lettering 
put to many uses. It's a masterpiece. 144 pages. 


Paper, $3.50; cloth, $4.50 


MAKING PRINTS— 

J. J. LANKES, C. A. SEWARD, PAUL ULEN, E. W. WATSON 
Contains practical instruction in chapters written by well-known 
artists of the woodcut, lithography and drypoint. Especially fine for 
the beginner or teacher. Splendid illustrations enrich the whole. 95 
pages. $1.50 


BUILD UP YOUR AKT 


ART INSTRUCTION : 
330 West 42nd St., New York 


COLOR IN SKETCHING AND RENDERING — A. L. GUPTILL 
An exhaustive treatise covering almost every phase of water color 
painting. Exercises for the beginner. Professional considerations. 180 
full-page full-color illustrations. 348 pages. $10.00 


HOW TO ILLUSTRATE FOR MONEY -- SID HYDEMAN 
If one is ambitious to be an illustrator this book is very revealing. 
Tells, for example, what to charge for work: discusses many other 
pertinent considerations. Pleasingly written. 173 pages. $2.50 


SKETCHING AS A HOBBY _ A. L. GUPTILL 
Compact and inexpensive handbook of the essential information 
needed by those who would sketch for pleasure. Meant for begin- 
ners. Tells the how and the why. Fully illustrated. 150 pages. $2.50 


ON DRAWING AND PAINTING TREES -- ADRIAN HILL 
A subject which is apt to present difficulties to those who sketch 
is deftly and thoroughly treated in this work. The varied tree draw- 
ings alone are worth its price. They are in many media. 184 pages. 


MAKING A LITHOGRAPH — STOW WENGENROTH 
An authoritative instruction book by one of America's leading litho- 
graphic artists. Each step in the process illustrated by photographs 
and definitely explained in the text. 79 pages. . 


MAKING WATERCOLOR BEHAVE — ELIOT O'HARA 
Gets down to the brass tacks of technics and materials, with em- 
phasis on outdoor sketching. Discusses pigments, their permanence 
and qualities. Offers practical demonstrations. 96 pages. $2.7 


MAKING THE BRUSH BEHAVE — ELIOT O'HARA 
Coming after "Making Watercolor Behave," this is a manual of 
fourteen useful lessons, capable of being used by the more ad- 
vanced student, as either sequel or supplement to the earlier book. 
128 pages. $2.50 


COUNTRY MATTERS — CLARE LEIGHTON 
Written and engraved by a distinguished artist, this is a collection 
of wood engravings accompanied by charmingly written text. A 


combination which is highly delightful. 143 pages. $3.00 


ART ACTIVITIES IN THE MODERN SCHOOL— 

NICHOLAS, MAWHOOD AND TRILLING 
Modern methods and procedures in the teaching of art are here 
presented in a helpful treatise, giving methods and devices, to 
assist in the integration of art with other phases of education. 279 
pages. $3.25 


LIBRARY! START NOW! 
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STOW WENGENROTH AT WORK 
ON A LITHOGRAPH 


Cover 


STILL LIFE PAINTING IN COLOR 
By Robert Brackman, A.N.A. 


AN ADVENTURE IN PAINTING 


Third in a Series of Instructive Articles Let's keep on fiddling! ! 
By John M. Sitton 


All things considered, Nero isn’t our idea of a 
LIFE STUDIES 


hero, yet he did keep on fiddling, even while 
By Grigory Gluckmann 


the flames of the Eternal City licked the hem 


of his imperial toga. 
WALLACE MORGAN—Veteran Illustrator 


S , , s i 38. ’ 
“agg ae So whatever happens in 1938, let’s keep on 


fiddling. There’s nothing to be gained by lying 


down and screaming. Calmness of spirit will do 
THE ART OF STOW WENGENROTH more for us as individuals and as a nation than 
By Ernest W. Watson 


headline hysterics. In our worries over business 





and financial budgets, are we not in danger of 


SO YOU WANT TO BE A FASHION ARTIST overlooking our spiritual budgets, which, in the 
By ey ev and long run, are even more important? Can we 


better balance the latter than through renewed 





devotion to our art? Are there any profits we 
ART INSTRUCTION PENCIL COMPETITION 


: can count on as surely as those that will come 
Announcement of Awards 





through continued development of our talents 


and the perfections of our skills? 


THE LONDON LETTER 


; “pag Are you a student? Stretch a new canvas with 
Of C. Walter Hodges age | bic ae : 


a determination you have never known before. 





ren Are you a teacher? Cultivate a more robust 
WOOD SCULPTURE 
Third in a Series on the Technic of Carving W 

By ac Wheelock Serge : Put your greatest creative thought and effort 


faith in art as a way of life. Are you an artist? 


into the work of the coming months. Even 





though the visibility be at a new low 
SOUNDINGS 


From the Editors’ Mail Page 33 





= ’ Let's all keep fiddling! 
Ernest W. Watson EDITORS Arthur L. Guptill Woodeut from Harper's Monthly, 1854 
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STILL LIFE BY ROBERT BRACKMAN, A.N. A. 


Courtesy Grand Central Art Galleries 


Robert Brackman was born in 
Odessa, Russia. He came to 
America when he was twelve 
years old. He studied first in 
San Francisco; afterwards with 
Robert Henri and George 
Bellows at the National Acad 
emy of Design in New York. A 
decided individuality, a quality 
forceful yet subtle, has placed 
him among the leaders of mod- 
ern contemporary artists. He 
has received many prizes and 
honors and his work is to be 
found in important museums 
and private collections, among 
them the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York. 


No better example of craftsmanship in painting could be set before the student 
than this superb still life by a modern master. Brackman has put into it all of 
his power and sympathetic understanding. 

The composition, based on a rectangle within a rectangular area, is simplicity 
itself. Note how the straight lines of the table are broken on two sides by the 
pitcher and the cloth. The semi-circular arrangement of the fruit, pitcher, and 
cloth creates a rhythmic movement in the composition. 

The key to the color scheme is the white of the cloth: it gives the needed con- 
trast. White, by the way, is more difficult to paint than any color. 

Study the contrasts of lights and shadows. The shadows, vibrant with rich, deep 
color, are of vital importance: they govern the composition to a large extent. 

How colorful is the background—as interesting in color as the objects them- 
selves. What a feeling of light and atmosphere enveloping the objects! The sym- 
pathetic handling of the edges, or contours, plays an important part in this effect. 

Like all great art, this picture does not reveal its full beauty to casual observa- 
tion. Keep it by you as you paint. You will grow to understand it, and enjoy it 


more deeply as you become better acquainted with it. 
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. An Adventure in Painting. 


Third in a Series of Instructive Articles on Oil Painting 


by JOHN M. SITTON 


44 O STUDY art is to study order.” This is indeed 
an excellent motto for the student of painting 
to pin on his easel. 

In preceding chapters we stressed the need for an 
orderly, well-planned approach to painting. Before 
actually taking the brush in hand, the student should 
be as well prepared as possible by preliminary study. 
Of course changes in composition can be made after 
the painting is actually begun but it is far easier to 
make experiments in drawing and composition when 
the work is in the sketch stage. Experienced artists 
naturally pass over these elementary steps that are 
advised for the beginner. 


Let us assume that we have chosen objects that are 
interesting in form, size, and color and have com- 
posed them with all the art at our command, experi- 
menting with their arrangement and with various ef- 
fects of lighting as suggested in our first chapter. We 
have thought of balance, harmony, and rhythm and 
have considered the importance of contrast, which, 
like seasoning in food, gives zest. 


Our group finally arranged, we have experimented 
with preliminary studies in pencil or charcoal, and 
have made a careful drawing on canvas with char- 
coal, ink, or oil color thinned with turpentine. Let us 
pause now to consider our colors. I suggest the follow- 
ing palette. It gives a good color range and the vari- 
ous pigments are chemically harmonious: there is no 
danger of darkening or other unfortunate chemical 
reaction when they are mixed. Although the matter 
of permanence is not very important to the beginner, 
he may as well get the habit of using materials that 
give the best results. As opportunity permits, he 
should give considerable study to the chemistry of 
paints. There are good text books on the subject. 
Some pigments are poisonous—be careful to keep 
them away from your mouth. 


Here are the colors: 1. Ultramarine blue; 2. Cobalt 
blue; 3. Veridian green; 4. Alazarin crimson; 5. 
Burnt sienna; 6. Raw sienna; 7. Yellow ochre; 8. 
Cadmium red (light); 9. Cadmium orange; 10. Cad- 
mium yellow (medium); 11. Cadmium lemon; 12. 
Zine white. 

The photograph shows these colors laid out on the 
palette in a practical arrangement. Always set your 
palette the same way. The numbers on the palette 
correspond to the numerical order given above. 


| have purposely omitted black. Some artists use it 
and some do not, but it is not recommended for be- 
ginners. At any rate it should be used sparingly, al- 
most never in its pure state. White also should be 
employed with caution. The skilful handling of color 
sives the effect of light. not the loading on of white 
paint. 
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Robert Henri in “The Art Spirit” (J. B. Lippincott 
Co.) suggests a profitable exercise for the beginner. 
He says “Take as true a Red, Yellow and Blue as you 
can choose. Mix neighbor with neighbor until you 
have three new notes: Orange, Green, Purple. Set all 
six in a line and mix neighbor with neighbor until 
you have six more: R.O., O.Y., Y.G., G.B., B.P., P.R. 
You have now before you a homogeneous palette, 
analogous to the spectrum band. They are P.R., R., 
R.O., O., O.Y., Y., Y.G., G., G.B., B., B.P., P. This is 
the first step.” he adds, “taken in the direction of an 
acquaintance with the _ possibilities of pigment 
colors.” 

To carry out such experiments requires a large 
palette. Many artists use a large sheet of window glass 
laid down on a white sheet of paper. These experi- 
mental mixtures can be made with the palette knife. 
They may profitably be carried into literally hun- 
dreds of hues, starting with the twelve mixtures sug- 
gested by Henri. The further these experiments are 
carried the deeper the student’s knowledge of the 
wonderful possibilities of co'or. Do not consider it 
extravagant to throw away all those beautiful little 
piles of color and to use up many tubes of paint in 
these experiments. It is an extremely profitable thing 
to do. In no other way can one’s color vocabulary be 
so quickly developed. The color vocabulary of the be- 
ginner is meagre. As he surveys the twelve pigments 
on his palette he has no conception of the hundreds 
of exquisite hues that their combinations can pro- 
duce, particularly the great variety of neutralized or 
grayed colors. 

I refer the reader to the charming still life repro- 
duced on page 4. Notice the warm neutral tone 
throughout the picture. Look at the background; one 
feels all of the colors in the study are combined to 
produce this lively color, vibrant and full-bodied. 


Photo by Don Seichvu 
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Such gray tones could never be achieved with black 
and white: they must be built up of live colors. Try 
to make your whole canvas a balanced combination 
of the entire range of the colors of your palette, every 
inch of its surface an interesting manifestation of 
color. 


We shall often speak of warm and cool colors: yel- 
lows, reds, and oranges are warm; blues, greens, and 
purples are cool. Light falling on objects gives them 
contrasts of light and dark; it also produces contrasts 
of warm and cool colors. A warm light (sunlight or 
lamplight) usually implies cool shadows. When the 
light is cool (north light, indoors) the shadows tend 
to be warm. This is important to remember. 

Now let us consider an orderly method of mixing 
pigments on the palette. The photograph below illus- 
trates a procedure that has proved successful with my 
students. In the first place, choose a large palette; a 
small one does not allow sufficient space for the mix- 
tures. 


The photograph shows rows of pigment mixtures 
arranged according to their relative values, the light- 
est colors placed at the far side of the palette near 
the lightest piles of color, the darkest at the opposite 
side (next the spectator). The intermediate tones are 
arranged between these two extremes. These rows of 
color mixtures approximate the hues of the still life 
study. Each row may contain several colors, not 
merely one color diluted with white. Assume, for ex- 
ample, that the darkest row on the palette starts with 
a deep purple. The next color in the row may be 
made by mixing alazarin crimson and white with 
the purple: the next may represent the addition of 


raw sienna, and so on, depending upon the colors in 
the study. 

The advantage of such an organization is that as 
the painting proceeds you can go back for the exact 
tone used on each particular part of the picture. 

Whether or not you employ this method of work, 
you should adopt some orderly plan for mixing, and 
avoid disorganized messing around on the palette. 
Unless you are careful, the palette soon is covered 
with a multitude of nondescript, muddy colors which 
offer small hope of success with your painting. 

Each artist has his own painting procedure so | 
want to make it clear that there are many ways of 
building the picture on canvas. For the beginner | 
suggest that the shadows and dark colors be laid in 
first, and the lightest tones be left till the last. This 
procedure is illustrated by three cuts on page 7. 

Cover the canvas as soon as possible with a general 
approximation of the colors of the subject. Do not 
let the bare canvas show through. Cover it well, put- 
ting the paint on solidly; that is, with a full brush. If 
you can't afford to be generous with pigment you 
can't afford to paint. 

After you have applied a stroke, leave it; do not 
mess over your painting too much. Do your thinking 
first. Try to lay on the brush strokes in a uniform 
direction, otherwise the painted surface may shine 
unpleasantly. If the paint seems too thick as it comes 
from the tube, a half-and-half mixture of linseed oil 
and doubly-rectified turpentine may be used to thin 
it out on the palette. But get along without using any 
mixing medium if possible. It is better to put the 
paint on thick. Some students make the fatal mistake 
of thinning the paint to make it go farther. Notice 





Photo by 


Don Selchow 
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the solid way in which Brackman painted his 


still life. 


Keep white out of the shadows: they should 
be vibrant with rich, undiluted color. Indeed, 
employ white as sparingly as possible in the 
halftones, saving it for use in highlights. Even 
in highlights it should not be put on pure, but 
should be mixed with a tiny bit of yellow, 
red or blue to give quality. 


Try to be discriminating as you study the 
colors of the objects you are painting. The 
pear and the jug are both yellow. How do 
these yellows differ? Is one more toward the 
green than the other? Which is brighter? 
Which is darker in value? Analyze such color 
relations carefully before you begin to put on 
paint. Try to apply the right color at once, 
painting as directly as possible. Think first, 
then paint. 


\ word about brushes. Of course you will 
use “bristle” brushes like these shown in the 
photographs rather than the soft camel’s hair 
or sable brushes. Sometimes the finishing 
touches may be put on with a soft, pointed 
brush. Keep the brushes clean as you paint, 
dipping them in the turpentine cup and wip- 
ing them with a paint cloth. 


[ have referred to “The Art Spirit” by 
Robert Henri. This book is one of the greatest 
of all printed helps for the student of painting. 
1 can think of no better advice to the reader 
who is following these articles than to secure 
this book and read it again and again. The be- 
ginner will find in it much instruction that 
applies to his elementary problems. As his ap- 
preciation of art and of the painter’s craft de- 
velops with experience, he will find increasing 
inspiration in Henri’s words. “The Art Spirit,” 
writes Forbes Watson in the introduction, “em- 
bodies the entire system of Henri’s teaching. 
To make it more complete he went over his 
notes and correspondence for twenty - three 
years. His book is indeed so individual and 
characteristic that those who knew him can 
recognize the very tones and manner of utter- 
ance that he employed. The book is not only 
teaching, it is inspiration.” 


It goes without saying, it seems to me, that 
the student should welcome every opportunity 
for examining the work of both masters and 
contemporary artists as seen in the museums 
and art galleries. Reproductions in books and 
magazines will serve for those who do not have 
access to the galleries. The important thing, of 
course, is to study these pictures with an open 
mind. Many students, even beginners, seem to 
feel the necessity of passing judgment upon 
them. That attitude is worse than foolish. 
There is usually something to learn from any 
artist who is important enough to be repre- 
sented on exhibition walls. 
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The life studies on these two facing pages are reproduced from 
brush drawings, or paintings, recently on exhibition at the John Reproduced by Cow 
Levy Galleries in New York. The originals, about 36 x 45 i, Die "i 
inches, were done in monotone with a rich brown or sienna on 
canvas. They exhibit this artist’s complete mastery of the figure 


and his remarkable facility of expression with the brush. 
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Yes, it’s a drawing: and a pencil drawing at that. Gluckmann 
first made a pencil drawing of the figure, then worked over it 
with a brush and a mixture of turpentine and wax, producing 
a rich paint-like quality. In some drawings Gluckmann uses 
colored pencils with surprisingly beautiful effect. 


Reproduced by Courtesy 
of John Levy Galleries 
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ALLACE MorcAn began his career as a news- 

paper artist in 1898. A review of his work 

through the intervening period would present 
a vista of American illustration during forty event- 
ful years. Morgan’s first job was on the old New 
York Telegram; later as a member of James Gordon 
Bennett’s staff his work appeared in the “Herald.” 
That was before the perfected halftone process sub- 
stituted photography for the illustrator’s pen. There 
was, to be sure, the specially printed halftone section 
of the Sunday Edition, but for run-of-the-mill train 
wrecks, coronations, explo- 
sions, strikes, murders, and 
trials, the artist was indis- 
pensable. His ink drawings 
could be quickly repro- 
duced by the line process. 

Recalling these exciting 
days, Morgan said, “We 
used to go out with the re- 
porters, just as the can >ra 
men do today. It was a ter- 
rible rush, but excellent 
training. We. had to set 
down the story in simple, 
direct fashion right on the 
spot, in crowded streets, 
inaccessible places, and on 
moving vehicles. Our as- 
signments took us into 
fashionable society and in- 
to tough places also. But it 
was swell training for an 
artist. | can’t think of any 
better way to learn about 
life and character, or to 
develop one’s faculty for recognizing the dramatic 
moment in any situation.” ; 

In 1905 Morgan was given a special Sunday news- 
paper feature, a page for the Sunday Herald, called 
“Fluffy Ruffles.” It was a combination of verses by 
Carolyn Wells and Morgan’s drawings. 

This was the first series of its kind. There were 
plenty of comic pages and occasional girl pages but 
this was the first continued cartoon story. Fluffy 
Ruffles was a smart little girl of her times. She al- 
ways dressed in the swankiest clothes and was ever 
getting herself into amusing and sentimental situa- 
tions. Hats, shoes, and dances were named for her. 
She was the inspiration of a book and a musical 
comedy. 

This syndicated feature, which ran for almost three 
years, brought the artist into prominence and _at- 
tracted the attention of magazine editors. Morgan's 
first magazine illustration appeared in Collier's and 
he worked for that publication for several years. 
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“Mais non, non, non 


—comprenez-vous?” 
Drawing by Wallace Morgan 


ILLUSTRATOR 


Some of his most interesting work on Collier's was 
done in collaboration with Julian Street. Street did 
the writing, Morgan the drawing. Travelling ahout 
the country together, on a three-months’ tour, they 
produced the serial “Abroad at Home.” “American 
Adventure,” another serial in Collier's, was the result 
of a five-months’ tour of the South. These illustrated 
“travellogs,” delightfully humorous, and gently 
satirical, recorded the unvarnished impressions of 
discerning, though casual, tourists-——impressions that 
did not always please the subjects. 

Other series by Street 
and Morgan appeared in 
Everybody's Magazine: 
one on “Foreign The- 
atres’; another on Night 
Clubs—then called “Caba- 
rets”; and “Welcome to 
our City.” 

If such features were 
written today they would 
undoubtedly be illustrated 
by photographs, and 
readers would never know 
of what they were being 
deprived. They would 
think they were getting 
realism; but the photo- 
graph gives far less of life 
than the pencil of a gifted 
illustrator. 

With the rank of Cap- 
tain in the Engineers 
Corps, Morgan served as 
“Official Artist with the 
American Expeditionary 
Forces.” The training of his newspaper days served 
him well in this capacity. During a year in France he 
was present at every major operation of the Amer- 
ican Army. 

Morgan, with other official artists, was billeted in 
the town of Neufchateau in Lorraine. Quarters were 
also provided here for use as a studio where the art- 
ists developed drawings and paintings from sketches 
made at the front lines. The artists were given no defi- 
nite directions but were allowed freedom of move- 
ment, subject to certain necessary restrictions. They 
shared the hazards of the boys in the trenches, ex- 
cept “going over the top.” 

Morgan carried small sketchbooks, about 5 x 6 
inches, in which he made hurried notes with his pen- 
cil. Few of these sketches are more than shorthand 
scribbles, many of them as unintelligible to the lay- 
man as stenographic notes; but to the artist they 
served as valuable aids to memory, records of impres- 
sions that would later become the basis of finished 
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Drawings from Wallace 
Morgan’s war sketch- 
books. As “Official Artist 
with the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces” Morgan 
witnessed every major 
operation of the Amer- \ 
ican Army. His “on the 

spot” drawings in these x 
pocket - size sketchbooks 

were often made under 


enemy fire 
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drawings. 

Since the war, Morgan’s illustrations have appeared 
in most of the better magazines. His favorite medium 
is charcoal, though he frequently uses ink, wash, and 
color. He prefers the brush to the pen for his line 
drawings. 

He never uses models. Apparently those years of 
newspaper sketching from life laid a deep foundation 
for his knowledge of the figure and of human char- 
acter. Add to that his uncanny ability to etch clearly, > ; 
upon the sensitized film of his memory, what he sees ; F ; 
—and the thing is explained. 12 fg f 

In making an illustration Morgan assumes that his pang 
first drawing shall be his final drawing. He does not ae 
develop his picture in preliminary small sketches. If 4 t 
it doesn’t progress to suit him he discards it and 

Continued on page 36 
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ABOVE Reproduction of one of Wallace Morgan’s charcoal 
drawings, now in the government archives in the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington. The original is about 10 x 16 inches 


BELOW A page (exact size) from Morgan’s war sketchbook. 
Even when intended merely for factual data, these fragmentary 
graphic notes vibrate with life and action 
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Full-size detail of a chare 
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Illustration by Wallace Morgan for a story in Harper’s Bazaar. The original is about 11 x 18 inches 


This unfinished charcoal study, for an advertisement for Macy’s, gives a hint as to Morgan’s method of 
work. The original is 11 x 15 inches. The artist begins at once upon what he hopes will be his final 
drawing, without preliminary trial. If it doesn’t go to suit him, and he decides to make drastic changes 
in composition, he takes a fresh sheet of illustration board and starts again 











THE ART OF 
STOW WENGENBROTH 


BY ERNEST 


N 1930 Stow Wengenroth made his first drawing 
on stone, “Fish Wharf, Eastport.” His first one- 
man show in New York was held in 1931] at the 

Macbeth Galleries. It immediately established him in 
the art world. His genius as an artist - lithographer 
was at once recognized. Almost overnight he had 
stepped from student ranks to national fame. Today 
his name is inevitably prominent in any mention of 
lithography. 

Wengenroth studied at the Grand Central School 
of Art in New York and was a pupil of George Pearse 
Ennis at Eastport, Maine, the summer stamping- 
ground of that noted artist and teacher. Wengenroth’s 
father was an architect, his mother a designer of tex- 
tile patterns. That artistic heritage must have highly 
favored the young artist's development, though it 
could not account for his spectacular talent. 

Few artists get their direction so early in life. They 
discover their forte only after much thrashing about 
in a welter of experimentation with various media 
and methods. Wengenroth seems to have known from 
the first that lithography was invented especially for 
him. As a student he handled the brush, to be sure, 
and under the tutelage of Ennis he had a brief fling 
at water color. But his first experience with drawing 
on stone charted his course and he has steadily and 
steadfastly kept to that course. 

It would be easy to copy the jargon of innumerable 
critics who have written columns (almost wholly in 
praise) describing the unique genius of this artist and 
the impressive qualities of his work. But insofar as it 
is possible—or necessary—to analyze and account for 
Wengenroth’s creative power it should be sufficient 
for the student of art to be reminded: first, that this 
artist possesses—as do all true artists—a vision that 
extends beyond the surface appearances of nature; no 
artist ever saw nature as does Wengenroth—no artist 
ever will. Wengenroth is as definitely Wengenroth as 
Corot is Corot; as Cézanne is Cézanne. He has not 
borrowed Cézanne’s spectacles, nor Tom Benton’s, 
nor those of Ennis, his former instructor. He has his 
own impressions, his own interpretations. He goes 
his own independent way regardless of “styles” set by 
other artists. 

In the second place, Wengenroth’s craftsmanship 
matches his vision. His mastery of composition, his 
fine sense of values, his superb draftsmanship enable 
him to share his vision with others who are sensitive 
enough to perceive it in those lithographs of fisher- 
men’s shacks, wharfs, lighthouses, and ships that he 
loves to portray. 

The brilliant technical handling of his medium is 
of course an enormous factor in the perfection of 
Wengenroth’s craftsmanship. Few contemporary art- 
ists have matched Wengenroth’s graphic eloquence 
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in lithography. 

Stow Wengenroth is good medicine for the art stu- 
dent of today who is led by spectacular experiment- 
of contemporary painters to strive for eccentricity in 
drawing and composition. Witness the vogue of vio- 
lent perspective, and of no perspective. How many 
youngsters seem to think that erratic perspective is 
the password to modern art—not that it is without 
good purpose on occasion. Wengenroth has been 
singularly immune to mannerisms of other artists. 
He has emulated no one. Some call him a conserva- 
tive. Some complain that he is too literal, that he sees 
too many bricks, clapboards, shingles, details. Such 
critics, | fear, are not sensitive enough to recognize 
the “other-vision” quality in these very bricks and 
boards. Wengenroth has a sort of mystical power of 
investing material things with strange significance. 
When he draws a wheelbarrow, a bucket, a woodshed, 
these inconsequential things somehow become impor- 
tant: they cast a spell. No one can tell how he does 
it. He cannot tell us how he does it. But only a true 
artist can do such things. 

During the summer Wengenroth wanders about on 
the rocky shores of the Maine Coast. He comes back 
to New York in the late fall with a portfolio filled 
with drawings. During the winter months these sub- 
jects are redrawn upon the stone and many editions 
of lithographs are printed. 

Wengenroth’s method of drawing from nature i- 
unusual. Instead of making innumerable hasty 
sketches, to be used later as source material, he makes 
very careful studies on the spot. He works at large 
scale, about twelve by twenty inches. All details of 
his subject are accurately delineated in line with a 
sharply pointed pencil. He composes as he works, 
rearranging and inventing, coaxing his subject into 
harmony with his mood and pictorial idea. When this 
line drawing is completed it becomes the linear foun- 
dation of the lithograph. The study is then developed 
in dry-brush, the artist working directly over the 
pencil outlines. This is sometimes done on the spot, 
sometimes in the studio. 

These dry-brush drawings, by the way, are finished 
works of art. In my opinion, no one has ever handled 
this technic more delightfully or with greater expres- 
sion. They are made with medium-sized sable brushes 

No. 5, I should say—on an illustration board having 
a slight tooth. Black water color is the medium used. 

As can be seen in the reproductions, the artist pro- 
duces with this medium all the varied textures and 
materials of his subject matter. Notice particularly 
how effectively the rotting hull of the abandoned 
schooner (page 21) is suggested. Wengenroth uses 
dry-brush because he finds it the nearest approach to 


Continued on page 20 
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ISLAND LIGHT ! A RECENT LITHOGRAPH BY STOW WENGENROTH 


What is a Lithograph? “Lithography is based on the repellent action of grease and water. 

“The drawing is made on the flat, grained or polished surface of a slab of limestone, with a crayon composed of such materials as 
will leave a greasy image on the stone’s surface. On the application of water to the stone and to the image upon it, the repellent forces 
existing between grease and water become evident. The water is shed from the drawing while the stone remains wet. A roller, charged 
with a greasy ink composed of linseed oil and carbon, is run over the stone. The image receives ink from the roller, since grease 
combines with grease, but the wet, undrawn-on surfaces of the stone do not (receive ink). In this way the design alone is inked. 
Paper is then placed over the stone and, under pressure of the press, the ink that has adhered to the greasy image is transferred to 
the paper. 

“Lithography differs from such graphic mediums as etching, drypoint, wood engraving, etc., in that it is neither a relief nor in- 
taglio process. Some confusion as to this point has been caused by the use of the word ‘etch. The employment of acid in lithog- 
raphy is neither to raise nor lower the design on the stone. It functions in other ways to perfect the process.” 


From “Making a Lithograph” 
by Stow Wengenroth 


THE STUDIO PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
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E A RECENT LITHOGRAPH BY STOW WENGENROTH 


This is an exact-size reproduction of one of the artist’s latest subjects. Lovely as it is in reproduction, the print 


itself possesses subtleties that cannot be duplicated by mechanical processes 
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DETAIL OF A DRY-BRUSH DRAWING BY STOW WENGENROTH 


This section, taken from a large drawing (12 x 20 inches), is reproduced 
at exact size for the benefit of students. It demonstrates the possibilities 
of this medium in representing textures and in building up tones. The 
artist uses water color brushes (sable) and either lamp black or ivory 
black water color in tubes. He works on an illustration board having u 
medium “tooth” 


Continued from page 16 
the lithograph, for which it is a preliminary study. 
Why does he make such a careful preparatory 
study? Why could he not proceed at once to develop 
his subject on stone after his first line drawing done 
on the spot? This is probably a foolish question to 
ask of any artist, whose method surely ought to be- 
and is—fully justified by his results. But one not 
familiar with the technic of lithography may fail to 
realize the importance of knowing in advance exactly 
what is to go on the surface of that stone which per- 
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mits no erasures. The stone can be scraped and 
scratched to a certain extent, but such treatment 
ought to be reserved for desired technical effects 
rather than used as corrective measures. 

Before beginning work on the stone another care- 
ful line drawing of his subject is made, reduced from 
his large dry-brush study to the size of the stone. 
This is an important step and demands exactitude in 
reproducing at a different scale the proportions and 
outlines of the original. 

After this line drawing has been transferred to the 
stone by a tracing process, the artist is ready to pro- 
ceed with his lithographic crayons. 

Many artists do not so carefully outline their sub- 
jects on the stone in preparation for the tonal treat- 
ment, preferring to have greater freedom in the ren- 
dering as they proceed. That of course is wholly a 
matter of temperament. Wengenroth prefers to de- 
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OLD SHIPS 
Reproduced from a dry-brush drawing by Stow Wengenroth. The draw- 
ing is about 14 x 20 inches. As we go to press, the artist is transferring 
this subject to the stone and in two or three weeks the lithograph (about 
the size of the large print on pages 18 and 19) will be completed and in 
the hands of print dealers. This, in the Editors’ judgment, is one of 


Wengenroth’s most exciting pictures 


velop his picture quite thoroughly before he touches 
the stone, and to preface his tone work with a care- 
ful line layout. 

On the day I visited Wengenroth’s studio he had 
nearly completed the drawing for “Maine” (pages 18 
and 19) on the stone. His original dry-brush drawing 
hung on .the wall before him. I noticed that he had 
not reversed the drawing on the stone. The lithograph 
would, in consequence, appear in reverse, the prow 
of the schooner being at the left side of the picture. 
Asked if this is his usual procedure, Wengenroth re- 
plied, “In many subjects it doesn’t matter whether 
the composition is reversed or not. Of course it is 
simpler to draw the scene just as it appears in nature 
or in my drawing. But some compositions would 
suffer if reversed. Take this one, which I call “Old 
Ships.” It would be a mistake to turn this around. 
| have a feeling that we unconsciously read a picture 
from left to right when there is any lateral move- 
ment at all. How easy it is to enter this one at the 
left; how impossible to do so if that big hull were 
on the left side!” 

Just to put this theory to the test we have had a 
small cut made in reverse. Do you agree with the 
artist? 

In the cover photograph the artist is seen at work 
on the stone. The drawing is practically finished. 
Note the paper under his hand. The hand must not 


Continued on page 36 
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This tiny reproduction of OLD SHIPS is shown in reverse to 
illustrate an experiment described in the text 





TREES AND THE SKY 
Lithograph by Stow Wengenroth 


Courtesy Grand Central Art Galleries 
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So you want to be a 
FASHION ARTIST 


By CHRISTINA SCHMUCh and VIRGINIA JEWEL 


Whatever Christina Schmuck and Virginia Jewel write on the subject 
of fashion illustration is authoritative. The former is a teacher and fash- 
ion artist of broad commercia! experience; the latter is a writer and 
fashion art critic who has a broad knowledge of the fashion art world. 
Their recently published book, “Fashion Illustration,” Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, is a comprehensive 
treatment of every phase of fashion illustration for both the practicing 
artist and the student. It is full of information about layouts, re produc- 
tion processes, and other practical matters that are useful to any student 


of art. 


do you want to be a fashion art- 
ist! Well, we can't think of 
a better profession for the 
young and ambitious. But before 
the die is cast in this all-important 
question of a career, let’s look at 
both the pros and the cons of fash- 
ion illustration and see if it is the 
ideal line of work for you. 
Probably the first question you 
should consider when choosing a 
career in these days of too few jobs 
and too many applicants is the de- 
mand. Fashion illustration is one 
of the few professions in which 
there is greater demand than sup- 
ply. But the demand is for really 
vood artists, not inferior ones; and 
it therefore behooves every embry- 
onic fashion artist to meet this de- 
mand by getting thorough training 
and bringing her work up to the 
standard required by art directors. 
The sparsity of really good artists 
is hemoaned by most art directors 
who are ever on the look-out for a 
flash of new talent and are very 
receptive in interviewing new art- 
ists. In New York, at least, which 
is the fashion center of the coun- 
try, the better artists are swamped 
with work most of the year. 
Fashion illustration shares at 
least one advantage in common with 
all the arts—the opportunity for 
creative expression. For a person 
who has any creative urge, nothing 
is so important as the opportunity 
to express it. If the urge becomes 
too strong for the commercial re- 
strictions of fashion sketching, the 
artist will, in time, branch out into 
fiction illustration, painting, or de- 
signing. Most good artists, how- 
ever, find sufficient creative oppor- 
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tunity in fashion work to stay with 
it. Its limitations become a chal- 
lenge rather than a hindrance. ‘To 
them cach new drawing is a new 
adventure into which they must 
pour their Knowledge of — the 
human body, the benefit of their 
years of study, their feeling for the 
subject. Each drawing becomes a 
personal expression of the true art- 
ist. 

Earnings are another important 
factor in favor of fashion illustra- 
tion. Even for mediocre work the 
pay is better than in most fields, 
and for superior work it is extraor- 
dinarily good. Not a few free-lance 
artists make from $5,000 to $10,000 
a year, and some of Vogue and 
Harpers Bazaar artists are re- 
ported to earn $15,000 to $20,000 
a year, which is, of course, excep- 
tional. Seven or eight thousan is 
probably average for a very good 
fashion artist who works alone. In 
New York City ten dollars for a 
single figure is about minimum for 
a prominent artist, and several fig- 
ures a day can easily be managed. 

Fashion drawing is one of the 
few lines of work in which ad- 
vancement is based almost solely 
on merit. If your work can pass the 
art director's critical eye, it will be 
rewarded without the usual com- 
mercial considerations of age and 
length of service. In other words, 
the artist can scale the heights as 
rapidly as ability permits. 

Independence is something else 
to consider. Even in a department 
store or commercial studio the art- 
ist-employee has more latitude of 
activity and less supervision than 
office employees, and the free-lance 





































Drawing of a cotton print in transparent 
wash, by Jane Miller for B. Altman & 
Co., from FASHION ILLUSTRATION by 
Christina Schmuck and Virginia Jewel 


is her own boss. Of course, the 
free-lance has to please each of the 
art directors for whom she works, 
but aside from following their in- 
structions, meeting their standards 
of work, an] finishing assignments 
on time, she may work as she 
pleases. Within these limitations, 
she chooses her own’ working 
hours; works wherever it is most 
convenient home, studio, or 
store; smokes, eats, comes and goes 
as she pleases. Discipline is neces- 
sary, but she can make her own 
discipline. 
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Likewise, there is practically no 
prejudice against the married 
woman in art work. The art world 
always has, and undoubtedly al- 
ways will, judge an artist’s work on 
the basis of merit alone, entirely 
divorced from the private life back 
of it. That is as it should be, but 
women have been a long, long time 
overcoming an unwarranted preju- 
dice in business offices against the 
married status. So the artist is 
lucky not to have to cope with this 
prejudice. She can marry, keep 
house, raise children, vet divorced, 
make the headlines in a scandal, 
or dye her hair purple—practically 
nothing will be held against her 
professionally so long as her work 
is up to standard. But that must 
never fall down—and the chances 
are that it will if she has too many 
personal distractions. The one 
prominent art director we know 
who is strongly opposed to women 
fashion artists marrying bases his 
opposition, not on the right of a 
woman to do what she _ pleases 
while working, but on the fact that 
when a girl marries she gives more 
attention to her husband than to 
her work! Which, of course, is nat- 
ural, but not exactly the recipe for 
a brilliant fashion illustration ca- 
reer. 

One of the pleasantest features 
of fashion art work is the unusual 
sympathy and good-fellowship that 
exist among artists, which is seldom 
duplicated in other professions. 
One has the stimulation of meeting 
and associating with people of cul- 
ture and intelligence and congen- 
iality of tastes and ambitions. 

Extraordinary variety and color 
also enrich the life of the fashion 
artist — variety of work, a broad 
and colorful arena of action, some- 
times travel. The artist may be 
called upon to sketch anything, 
anywhere—almost anytime. Often 
she has to attend fashion openings, 
theatrical and musical first nights, 
particularly of the opera, the Lace 
Ball, the Velvet Ball, the Horse 
Show—any event where there is 
likely to be a select gathering of 
fashion leaders. She is encouraged, 
if not assigned, to lunch occasion- 
ally at fashionable restaurants 
(even if a cheese sandwich and a 
cup of coffee put a crimp in the 
old budget). She must follow fash- 
ion magazines and keep an eye on 
smart shop windows. And of 
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course, she must go from depart- 
ment to department of stores to 
sketch merchandise. All of these 
activities do not come at the begin- 
ning of a fashion sketching career, 
but most of them become assign- 
ments sooner or later. 

But there are disadvantages, too. 
One of them is that the work 
makes grueling demands during 
rush periods. Sometimes the artist 
has to work far into the night with 
bent back, tense nerves, and 
strained eyes. For days and weeks 
it may be necessary to work under 
pressure. And the work must never 
let down in quality. Consequently, 
the artist can plan little social life, 
if any, during rush periods and 
must be able to stand the physical 
strain. On the other hand, she can 


afford longer and more costly va- 
cations when she does rest. Lead- 
ing artists usually take not less 
than a month, frequently three 
months, for vacation each year. 
Again, the fickle fancy of the 
public must be considered. After 
working up a distinctive style that 
appeals to the public and to art 
directors, the artist is called upon 
to continue using that style as long 
as there is good response to it. Just 
how long that will be, no one can 
predict; but, like a popular song, 
an overworked style dies as sud- 
denly as it was ushered in, and a 
new one gets the spotlight. This is 


Continued on page 34, 


Drawing for “‘Vogue”’ by Willaume: 
(R.BW) from FASHION ILLUSTRA- 
TION by Christina Schmuck and 
Virginia Jewel 
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THE PENCIL COMPETITION 


Now, the results! 

We believe that the prize winning drawings here re- 
produced amply testify to the success of ART IN- 
STRUCTION’S first competition in sketching (see 
November issue). They scarcely suggest, however, the 
range of subject matter and handling which the 
entries, numbering almost 300, exhibited. We wish 
you might see them all. This being impossible, we 
plan next month to reproduce an additional group 
including some of those receiving honorable men- 
tion. It is only fair to say that the judgment was ex- 
ceedingly difficult. There were so many sketches of 
excellent merit that the jury had a tough time in 
selecting a few for final honors. 

The jury, consisting of Kenneth Reid, Editor of 
Pencil Points, Raymond P. Ensign, Secretary of the 
National Association for Art Education, and William 
Heaslip, well-known illustrator, met shortly before 
Christmas and made the following awards: 


SECOND PRIZE DRAWING by G. 
Through skilful use of his majestic pencil strokes the artist has here pro- 
duced a flowing quality almost indicative of color. This free, pliant and 
sparkling technic is distinctly refreshing in a pencil sketch 


Forrester 


The Prizes 

FIRST PRIZE 
John A. Rohrer, Seattle, Washington 

SECOND PRIZE 
G. Forrester Meyerriecks, Jamaica, N. Y. 

THIRD PRIZE 
Freda Leibovitz, Philadelphia, Pa. 

FOURTH PRIZES 
J. Ormsbee Simon, Cambridge, Mass.; T. Scott 
Offutt, Jr., Towson, Md.; C. C. Porter, Jr., East 
Orange, N. J. 

MENTIONS (no attempt has been made to arrange 

these according to order of merit) 

Charlotte H. Adams, N. Y. City; Leonard Brooks, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada; Robert Brown, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland; Russell H. Clarvoe, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Muriel Hudson, Sansalito, Calif.; 
Harold Kenworthy, New Bedford, Mass.; Carlos 





Veyerriecks 
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FIRST PRIZE DRAWING by John A. Rohrer 
While in no sense rigid, this pencil handling, in contrast to that of the second 
mn prize drawing, suggests crisp and firm precision, extremely appropriate to the 
starkness and angularity of the subject. Texturally, these two treatments also 
reveal interesting differences 
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THIRD 


PRIZE 


Freda 


DRAWING by 


Leibovitz 


C. Koetzner, Lindenhurst, N. Y.; James Lewicki, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: Philip Francis Mooers, Boston, 
Mass.; Geneva Stone, Port Allegany, Pa. 

Before turning to a discussion of our reproductions, 
let us examine a few of the reactions of the judges 
to the entire competition. 

First, they were somewhat surprised to find the 
entries for the most part very conservative. When we 
consider the interest shown during recent years in the 
modern work exhibited in New York and other large 
centers, and the influence which this has had on con- 
temporary advertising drawing, book and magazine 
illustration, ete., the judges expected in these com- 
petition drawings greater evidence of a modern or, 
at any rate, an explorative or experimental trend. 

Instead, the drawings were mainly of the sort 
which a similar competition might have brought 
forth at any time during the last decade or so. Does 
this indicate that possibly the country as a whole is 
less interested in the newer movements than some of 
us have been led to believe? Certain it is, at any rate, 
that scarcely a dozen of the entries could be pointed 
to as suggestive of other than the long-familiar con- 
servative approach. 

Surprise was also exvressed because so few figure 
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sketches were submitted. There were some, to be 
sure, along with sketches of animals, birds, ete.. but 
dilapidated farmhouses, old barns, etc., dominated. 

The judges regretted that certain of the com- 
petitors failed to observe all the regulations (as is not 
uncommon in such competitions) and so automati- 
cally made themselves ineligible for the prizes. Some 
drawings were obviously copied from photographs. 

The judges observed a tendency for many con- 
testants to give too much emphasis to features which 
were irrelevant to the meaning of the subject as a 
whole, these features thus detracting from the gen- 
eral effect rather than contributing to it. As one judge 
remarked, “These folks should learn to leave out. 
The skilled artist knows that the things which are 
omitted or indicated only sketchily can count almost 
more than things which are fully delineated, and that, 
of those things included, each should receive exactly 
its proportionate share of attention.” Another judge 
deprecated the fact that “Many contestants seem to 
have made technic too much of a god, to the neglect 
of other more vital considerations.” 

But let us turn to our reproductions. That of the 
first prize sketch, by John A. Rohrer, while not re- 
ceiving 100°: of praise, was nevertheless considered 
a very capable piece of work. First, the subject mat- 
ter, interesting in itself, was presented from a favor- 
able point of view. The eye finds its way easily into 
the sketch: the bridge forms a striking focal point to 
which all else contributes: the distance permits the 
eye to escape. The drawing is intelligently con- 
structed, with its perspective sound. The tones have 
been skilfully arranged, light against dark and dark 
against light, crisp blacks and graded nuances adding 
to the effectiveness of the whole. The complications 
of the structure, and especially those of the support- 
ing framework, have been nicely suggested. The 
grain of the paper imparts a vibration indicative of 
both the rough textures of the bridge and surround- 
ings, and the scintillation of the atmosphere. Above 
all, this is frankly a pencil sketch, demonstrating a 
logical utilization of the graphite point. 

After the judgment it was discovered, incidentally, 
that this contestant had submitted several other 
splendid sketches, as was his privilege. 

The second prize winner, M. Forrester Meyer- 
riecks, also sent in a number of excellent sketches. 
His work exhibited such a mature understanding of 
the principles of drawing (and especially of composi- 
tion) coupled with so rare an appreciation of the 
proper use of the pencil and facility in its handling, 
that it was a close race, indeed, between his work 
and that of the first prize winner. His drawing here 
reproduced gives ample evidence of thorough famil- 
iarity with both the type of subject matter selected 
and a modus operandi suitable to its depiction. The 
values are good, whether they represent the light. 
shade and shadow, or the local tones of the time- 
worn materials. The detail is cleverly indicated. The 
crispness of the whole is praiseworthy—note the 
sharp highlights—as is the bold use of darks. Atten- 
tion is particularly directed to the width of stroke 
employed (remember this is greatly reduced!), re- 
effect. In 
short, this convincing and spontaneous sketch, rife 


sulting in a veritable “pencil painting” 
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with power to stir the imagination, is a rare gem. 

Wholly different in subject matter, but no less 
capable in handling, is Freda Leibovitz’ figure sketch 
which received third prize. This again chanced to 
be one of a group, each of which was highly com- 
mendable. As in the case of the previous prize win- 
ning drawings, the pencil was here used in a direct, 
logical manner, with no striving for effect. There is 
intelligent thinking back of this drawing: its con- 
struction is sound and the figure is alive—one senses 
there is blood under the skin. 

The necessary reduction in size of J. Ormsbee 
Simon’s fourth prize drawing, here shown (and 
which is but one of the three receiving fourth prizes) 
was too great to permit ideal expression of its vigor- 
ous handling. The rather square, bold strokes af- 
forded a logical and pleasing means of expressing the 
flat planes and sharp angles of the architectural 
masses. These strokes give these masses solidity and 
weight, while weaving a somewhat decorative pat- 
tern. The interest is well centered. 

Figures are often more appealing to us than are 
static subjects like this just viewed, so our eye is 
easily drawn to T. Scott Offutt, Jr.s dynamic fourth 
prize composition. In this the pencil was again used 
intelligently as a means to an end rather than as an 
end in itself. The striking thing about this drawing is 
the manner in which its dramatic subject matter has 
been composed: the interest is held about the group 
of figures. These figures are alive; their action has 
been well studied: each plays its proper part. As a 
secondary point, note the way in which foreground 
and background have been suppressed, yet they con- 
tribute splendidly to the whole, the divergent lines 
aiding in focalizing the attention on the figures while 
helping too, in expressing the light radiation. 



































TWO 
FOURTH PRIZE 
DRAWINGS 


The upper drawing is by 
J. Ormsbee Simon 


That at the left is by 
T. Scott Offutt, Jr. 


There were three Fourth 


Prize Awards 
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Dear Art Instruction: 








Herewith, at last, I take up my pen and 
inseribe my first lines as Art Instruc- 
tion’s London Correspondent. 

This letter should have been written 
many weeks ago, and I fear that the 
Editors have given me up for lost, or 
have supposed that London has been 
sacked and razed to the ground by the 
Publishers, and that there is no more 
Art for me to write about. Not so. There 
is, if anything, too much of it and I 
hardly know where to begin. But since 
I am making of this only an Introduc- 
tory Letter, a kind of tea party in honor 
of our getting together, I shan’t go into 
details on this occasion. I will only 
promise that I am almost choked with 
material for future letters. 


Before I turn to talking about London, 
I have a word or so to say about New 
York, or rather my own reactions to it. 


I was in New York City for a little 
over a year. During this year all the art 
and culture which had previously been 
familiar to me was swept suddenly away, 
and in its place I found an entire new 
world of it, all unknown to me, all fully 
grown and flourishing, but of whose 
names and aims I knew nothing and for 
whose standards I had no measure. When 
I first walked into the Gallery of Modern 
American Painting in the Metropolitan 
Museum there was only one painter 
among all those represented there whose 
work or name I knew. Only one. 


Now if I had been in Borneo or Korea 
I might have expected some such thing. 
But in the United States, among the 
people whom we in England have been 
wont to call “our American cousins” I 
had not thought to find myself so com- 
pletely at a loss. In all modesty, I had 
thought myself a little better informed 
upon what is, after all, my own subject. 
I was extremely mortified, and for a 
whole year I applied myself to the task 
of filling this sad gap in my education. 


But now that I am back in London 
again I find it is not altogether surpris- 
ing that I was so ignorant of American 
Art, for very few people over here, even 
among artists, are any better informed 
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about this I approached many of my art- 
ist friends with a prepared list of Amer- 
ican painters whose names command re- 
spect, if not admiration, in their own 
country. With the sole exception of 
Rockwell Kent, there was not-one whose 
fame had crossed the Atlantic. It was the 
same with commercial artists and de- 
signers. Few of them, however prominent 
in the States, have any currency over 
here. 


Now, this puzzled me; for at least in 
the advertising field we, in England, are 
supposed to be strongly influenced by 
and bent upon imitating American meth- 
ods. Could it be possible that this was 
not true? And surely we English must 
be quite as snooty as is traditionally sup- 
posed, to be so unaware of so much art 
going on so lustily in such a large con- 
tinent as America. 


But upon second thought I found that 
this was not entirely true, either; for, 
of all people upon this earth, you, in 
America, are among the most inquiring 
and attentive; your thirst for informa- 
tion is insatiable, you feast upon statis- 
ties, and you usually know more about 
what is going on under our own noses 
than our noses had ever dreamed of. But 
although, due to this quality, you know 
something more about English art than 
we do of yours, it is certain that you 
know comparatively little. In fact, com- 
pared with what you know of Paris, 


London is a closed book to you. 


In order to demonstrate this, here fol- 
lows a list of ten English artists and de- 
signers, all living, all quite typical of 
modern English trends, and all—in my 
opinion at least—of certain importance. 
I put it to you, how many do you know 
of the following? 


Stanley Spencer 

Eric Ravilous 

Henry Wadsworth 

E. McKnight Kauffer 
Graham Sutherland 
James Bateman 
Laura Knight 
Randolph Schwabe 
Rex Whistler 


Barnett Freedman 


This is a very mixed grill, but I have 
done my best to make it fair, representa- 
tive and significant. I offer no prizes for 
the candidate who claims to know as 
many as seven out of the ten, but I will 
guarantee, should anyone insist that he 
knows of them all, to send to Art In- 


struction, for publication, a signed pho- 
tograph of myself conspicuously eating 
my hat. 


Indeed, I-am amazed to discover how 
impregnable, still, are the walls of every 
nation’s individual culture. Consider it: 
Even in these days when trade and swift 
communications have so narrowed the 
circumference of the earth that the Antip- 
odes are almost at our doorstep, in 
times when the same style of hat and the 
same can of tomato soup may be found 
anywhere on the banks of the Mississippi 
or the Yangtse Kiang supposedly re- 
ducing all the peoples of the world to a 
common denominator, yet the integrity 
of every nation’s culture’ persists un- 
changed. You will find it everywhere 
you look, disguised, perhaps, but not 
diluted. You will find it especially in all 
the vulgar, popular, domestic things, in 
the vaudeville shows, or in the advertise- 


ments. 


Take, for example, a French, a Ger- 
man, an American, and an English adver- 
tisement for a brand of cigarettes. All 
these advertisements have the common 
object that they wish to sell to as many 
customers as possible just as many 
packets of cigarettes as they can. And 
yet each one will approach the problem 
with an attitude, and with a technic that 
is consistently different from the other 
three and true to its own temperament, 
even down to minute details: it cannot 
do otherwise. I have said that we Eng- 
lish have tried to model our advertising 
technic upon the American fashion—and 
indeed we are still trying, and still fail- 
ing to achieve success. And we always 
shall fail, because we have behind us a 
cultural temperament too strong to per- 
mit of change upon the mere influence 
of a salesman’s whim. Our advertisers 
may try till Doomsday, but they will 
never succeed in producing anything but 
English advertisements in the English 
style. 


And what is this English Style? Well, 
that I am saving as material for my next 
letter, and I hope you will find it as 
interesting to read as I suspect it will be 
to write. In the meanwhile surely it is 
encouraging to you as it is to me to real- 
ize that, whether we will or not, we have 
each of us a culture which not only de- 
cides itself according to our true needs, 
but which not all the machinery and 


fabric of a violent world can change. 
Yours sincerely, 


C. Wattrer Hopces 
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WOUD 
SCULPTURE 


THIRD IN A SERIES ON THE 
TECHNIC OF CARVING WOOD 
BY WARREN WHEELOCh 


N THE November number | pointed out the need of 
thorough preparation before making the finished 
carving, and suggested making drawings and small 

models before going forward with the final, full-sized 
carving. The small-scale model or trial piece, which 
you carve of wood, is the most important part of this 
preparation. In it you try out your idea in tangible 
three-dimensional form. In that way you experience 
the form and the mechanics of carving and definitely 
establish its length, breadth and thickness in all par- 
ticulars. By making the models small size it is pos- 
sible to try numerous versions of an idea without a 
vreat expenditure of effort. 

Having experienced the form in an acceptable trial 
piece you will find the reproduction of it relatively 
easy. With all your hesitancies and indirections over- 
come, and all trial and error past, you are ready to 
proceed. Without your idea fixed in a trial model 
you are apt to be in the position of a sailor who sets 
out on a voyage without chart or compass. 

We know that the scale model or trial piece has 
been in use a long time and that it was employed by 
Michelangelo and other sculptors of the Renaissance. 

Two thousand years before Michelangelo, the 
Egyptian stone-carvers made trial pieces out of stone. 
Several unfinished ones in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art reveal that the carving method was to prepare 
a block of stone of right length, breadth, and thick- 
ness and to cut out of it front and side silhouettes. 
This assured enough material for the multiple sil- 
houettes and full form of the finished subject viewed 
from all angles. 

Start your trial piece with a definite sized block. 
the proportions of which are determined by prelim- 
inary drawings, and cut front and side silhouettes. 
As it is a “trial” piece, which does not have the con- 
notation of final form, carve it as freely as your con- 
fidence permits or your abandon encourages you. Put 
into it everything you've got of sculptural feeling; 
make it solid and free of projecting members, with 
fulness of form and weight. Make the arrangement of 
the parts into a design that expresses architectural 
feeling with variety of interest viewed from all sides. 

Make the model any small size easy to handle and 
carve—-of even units of measure, i.e., 4, 5, 6 inches 
long or longer, so that when the large block is sized 
to even multiples of the model’s dimensions, calecula- 
tions may be readily made. Use as few tools as seem 
necessary: Sloyd knife and a chisel or two, and any 
resistant wood you wish (see chapter on tools and 
carving woods, in the January number). 

Trial pieces are direct carvings you make without 
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changing your mind and without mistakes: they are 
part of the discipline you must have to carve suc- 
cessfully. If you make a mistake—make another 
model. Carve a block of plaster if you must-—and if 
you can do so without error in cutting. The trouble 
with plaster is it cuts too easily: the tool moves too 
fast for the design faculties to function on form. A 
hard material is preferable as it slows down the chisel 
and is better preparation for carving the final form 
in hard material. 

Of all substances I have carved, with the exception 
of wood, | have found tale (soapstone) the most sym- 
pathetic for trial pieces, in spite of the fact that it 
is a soft stone. The Chinese prize it as a carving ma- 
terial and use it very much for small carvings. 

Occasionally, and by way of variety, carve trial 
models in a free-hand manner, without interposition 
of drawing. This is good practice for those occasions 
when you see a form so clearly in your mind’s eye 
that you know exactly what you want to do, and how 
to do it. 

In preparing the block of wood for carving the 
model, make opposite sides parallel and all angles 
square and leave enough extra material below trial 
piece for a base. This will be useful to hold by the 
hand, in a vise, or by a clamp as you carve. It is alse 
helpful in making measurements while carving en- 
largéd form. After the large form is finished the base 
of the model may be designed and carved as a per- 
manent base (or cut away as you think best). Some- 
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GRANITE 
CARVING 
OF A CAT 


by William Zorach 


Recently acquired 
by Metropolitan 


Museum of Art 


Photo by Juley 





times a base makes a small model an entity worth 
saving. 

When the trial piece is completed to your satisfac- 
tion and best judgment, consider the proportions and 
design of the form fixed so far as that particular 
model is concerned. With all trial and error past, 
there is no question of change; abandon yourself to 
the exigencies of the occasion and proceed to carve 
the large form. 

The procedure recommended here should be 
strictly followed; it will enable you to carve any 
simple or complex form you may design. Later on, 
with experience, you may devise technical shortcuts 
to greater freedom of expression than this way im- 
poses. 

This is the method of carefully carving, from a 
block of wood, an enlarged front and side silhouette 
of the trial piece which is your model. The model 
contains infinite drawing and infinite silhouette: you 
will need to measure it in relation to the enlarged 
form from time to time and otherwise refer to it fre- 
quently in order to reproduce the contours of the 
model. To facilitate calculations of measurements in 
the enlarging process, use a logarithmic scale of pro- 
portions, circular or slide style. If you do not have 
this scale, make the dimensions of the large form in 
multiples of the size of the model; i.e., if the model 
is 4 inches long the large block should be 8, 12, or 16 
inches, etc. This should make calculations easy for 
you. 

Do not guess at measurements or proportions. 

Select a hardwood that has color and texture ap- 
propriate to the subject. The grain of wood in the 
sculpture should be vertical as it was in the tree. But 
if your model is longest horizontally, the grain of the 
large form should be horizontal. 

From measurements, make exact-size drawings of 
the front and side views of the model, including its 
base. See that each drawing expresses the outline and 
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volume of the model from each aspect. Then enlarge, 
by the method of squares, to drawings (figs. 1 and 2) 
the height you have chosen for the large carving; the 
widths of the front and side silhouettes will deter- 
mine the other two dimensions of a block of wood 
big enough to contain the enlarged form. : 

In carving, what you take off cannot be put back 
on. Remember this self-evident truth always. The 
tendency is to cut off too much material, leaving 
some parts too small. So when you lay out the block 
of wood, allow 14 inch or more extra wood all around 
except on the bottom. With saw and square, size the 
block, making all angles square and opposite sides 
parallel. Use plane if necessary to size or smooth the 
sides. 

Draw two median lines that intersect in the middle 
of the top surface of the block and proceed down to 
the bottom in the middle of each side. These lines 
will be obliterated later in carving the patterns, but 
they may always be re-located, when needed, by lines 
drawn square with the bottom from the middle of 
each of the four sides. These lines center the form 
in the block. 

Select the silhouette having the most interesting 
and diversified outline (the side view in this subject). 
Draw it on the block, first drawing construction 
squares and lines centered on median line. Paint sil- 
houette solidly with white or black water color (as in 
fig. 3). This helps you see, as a mass, the pattern to 
be cut. See that this silhouette is expressive of the 
outline and volume of the model. 

In cutting the pattern by hand it will be necessary 
to work from both sides of the block. Paint the same 
silhouette, reversed, with its construction lines cen- 
tered on the median line, on the opposite side of the 
block. If you are accustomed to cutting patterns with 
a band-saw, do so now. But it is better training for the 
beginner to do all sawing, as well as carving, by hand. 
Therefore put the block in the vise and cut away as 
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much surplus wood as possible with a hand-saw— 
first marking all proposed saw-cuts with pencil lines, 
squared across the block, and no closer than 4 inch 
from painted silhouette (fig. 4 shows saw-cut sections 
removed). Finish the rest of the cutting of the pat- 
tern with gouges and maul, always working across the 
block at right angles to painted silhouette. If vise and 
saw are not available, cut out pattern with gouges— 
the block lying flat on table or bench, secured by 
clamps. If you have no clamps, screw wood cleats to 
table, enclosing the block to keep it from moving 
about. Carve straight down across the block, turn it 
over frequently to carve from the other side. Clean 
up the pattern by carving away the deep gouge chan- 
nels with flat gouges. This completes the cutting of 
the pattern (as in fig. 5). 

It is now necessary to draw the end view silhouette 
(drawing 2) on both ends of your carving. This is a 
bit difficult since the drawing has to go on the carved 
surfaces rather than on a flat plane. First draw the 
median or center line, passing entirely over the fig- 
ure from front to back. Then, on this center line, 
paint the end view silhouette on both ends of the 
form. By transferring measurements from your draw- 
ing (2) you can lay off distances from the median 
line to various points on the contour of the silhouette 
for accuracy. This silhouette should now be outlined 
on the tail end and painted. With the hand-saw, cut 
away as much surplus wood as possible around the 
silhouette, cutting lengthwise across the block; with 
carving tools, complete the removal of remaining 
wood (as in figure 6). Leave '4 inch as before. 

These two patterns cut in the block at right angles 
to each other, if properly done, assure you more than 
enough wood to realize the full form of the carving. 
You cannot fail to carve the form successfully from 
this point on if you proceed patiently to interpret 
the contours of the model. The two most important 
silhouettes of the model are cut; but many other 
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silhouettes, from many views, remain to be carved. 
This necessitates working on the form from many 
viewpoints and angles, in order to reproduce in the 
large carving the many contours of the model. 

An important viewpoint is looking down on the 
model, particularly if it is longer horizontally than 
vertically. Make an exact-size, measured drawing, on 
paper, of the outline of your small model and base 
(fig. 7). You can get your points for this drawing by 
measuring the distances between various points in the 
contour (viewed from above) and the vertical leg of 
the square placed upright against the base at corre- 
sponding points (fig. 8). 

Enlarge the drawing to size of large carving. Trans- 
fer the contour with thin outline in india ink, to top 
surface of wood, allowing 4 inch extra wood. The 
drawing gives you measurements from base to con- 
tour at any point, which can be found by placing 
square against base—long side upright—and measur- 
ing from square to surface of carving. Cut away the 
waste wood up to this outline by carving with gouges 
straight downward and all around. Clean up gouge 
channels with flat gouges No. 5 and No. 6. 

The chisel should always be held firmiy and guided 
by one hand and tapped by the maul in the other 
hand, hard or lightly as required. The grip on the 
chisel should be partly on the steel, mostly on the 
handle, with thumb pointed toward and near the end 
struck. 

Begin forming the multiple contours of the form. 
View the model from many angles. Cut away the sur- 
plus wood slowly—the most protruding parts first, or 
the deepest parts as the case may be. Don’t work on 
surfaces of the pattern already cut until intervening 
areas are joined to them—with 14 inch extra wood 
all around. Keep gouge channels cleared away. 

Make any other drawings necessary and measure 
offsets on model, noting enlarged measurements on 


drawings. Continued on page 33 
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GRANITE 
CARVING 
OF A CAT 


by William Zorach 


Recently acquired 
by Metropolitan 


Museum of Art 





Photo by Juley 


times a base makes a small model an entity worth 
saving. 

When the trial piece is completed to your satisfac- 
tion and best judgment, consider the proportions and 
design of the form fixed so far as that particular 
model is concerned. With all trial and error past, 
there is no question of change; abandon yourself to 
the exigencies of the occasion and proceed to carve 
the large form. 

The procedure recommended here should be 
strictly followed; it will enable you to carve any 
simple or complex form you may design. Later on, 
with experience, you may devise technical shortcuts 
to greater freedom of expression than this way im- 
poses. 

This is the method of carefully carving, from a 
block of wood, an enlarged front and side silhouette 
of the trial piece which is your model. The model 
contains infinite drawing and infinite silhouette: you 
will need to measure it in relation to the enlarged 
form from time to time and otherwise refer to it fre- 
quently in order to reproduce the contours of the 
model. To facilitate calculations of measurements in 
the enlarging process, use a logarithmic scale of pro- 
portions, circular or slide style. If you do not have 
this scale, make the dimensions of the large form in 
multiples of the size of the model; i.e., if the model 
is 4 inches long the large block should be 8, 12, or 16 
inches, etc. This should make calculations easy for 
you. 

Do not guess at measurements or proportions. 

Select a hardwood that has color and texture ap- 
propriate to the subject. The grain of wood in the 
sculpture should be vertical as it was in the tree. But 
if your model is longest horizontally, the grain of the 
large form should be horizontal. 

From measurements, make exact-size drawings of 
the front and side views of the model, including its 
base. See that each drawing expresses the outline and 
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volume of the model from each aspect. Then enlarge, 
by the method of squares, to drawings (figs. 1 and 2) 
the height you have chosen for the large carving; the 
widths of the front and side silhouettes will deter- 
mine the other two dimensions of a block of wood 
big enough to contain the enlarged form. 

In carving, what you take off cannot be put back 
on. Remember this self-evident truth always. The 
tendency is to cut off too much material, leaving 
some parts too small. So when you lay out the block 
of wood, allow 4 inch or more extra wood all around 
except on the bottom. With saw and square, size the 
block, making all angles square and opposite sides 
parallel. Use plane if necessary to size or smooth the 
sides. 

Draw two median lines that intersect in the middle 
of the top surface of the block and proceed down to 
the bottom in the middle of each side. These lines 
will be obliterated later in carving the patterns, but 
they may always be re-located, when needed, by lines 
drawn square with the bottom from the middle of 
each of the four sides. These lines center the form 
in the block. 

Select the silhouette having the most interesting 
and diversified outline (the side view in this subject). 
Draw it on the block, first drawing construction 
squares and lines centered on median line. Paint sil- 
houette solidly with white or black water color (as in 
fig. 3). This helps you see, as a mass, the pattern to 
be cut. See that this silhouette is expressive of the 
outline and volume of the model. 

In cutting the pattern by hand it will be necessary 
to work from both sides of the block. Paint the same 
silhouette, reversed, with its construction lines cen- 
tered on the median line, on the opposite side of the 
block. If you are accustomed to cutting patterns with 
a band-saw, do so now. But it is better training for the 
beginner to do all sawing, as well as carving, by hand. 
Therefore put the block in the vise and cut away as 
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much surplus wood as possible with a hand-saw— 
first marking all proposed saw-cuts with pencil lines, 
squared across the block, and no closer than 4 inch 
from painted silhouette (fig. 4 shows saw-cut sections 
removed). Finish the rest of the cutting of the pat- 
tern with gouges and maul, always working across the 
block at right angles to painted silhouette. If vise and 
saw are not available, cut out pattern with gouges— 
the block lying flat on table or bench, secured by 
clamps. If you have no clamps, screw wood cleats to 
table, enclosing the block to keep it from moving 
about. Carve straight down across the block, turn it 
over frequently to carve from the other side. Clean 
up the pattern by carving away the deep gouge chan- 
nels with flat gouges. This completes the cutting of 
the pattern (as in fig. 5). 

It is now necessary to draw the end view silhouette 
(drawing 2) on both ends of your carving. This is a 
bit difficult since the drawing has to go on the carved 
surfaces rather than on a flat plane. First draw the 
median or center line, passing entirely over the fig- 
ure from front to back. Then, on this center line, 
paint the end view silhouette on both ends of the 
form. By transferring measurements from your draw- 
ing (2) you can lay off distances from the median 
line to various points on the contour of the silhouette 
for accuracy. This silhouette should now be outlined 
on the tail end and painted. With the hand-saw, cut 
away as much surplus wood as possible around the 
silhouette, cutting lengthwise across the block; with 
carving tools, complete the removal of remaining 
wood (as in figure 6). Leave '4 inch as before. 

These two patterns cut in the block at right angles 
to each other, if properly done, assure you more than 
enough wood to realize the full form of the carving. 
You cannot fail to carve the form successfully from 
this point on if you proceed patiently to interpret 
the contours of the model. The two most important 
silhouettes of the model are cut; but many other 
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HAWK GOD 
HARUS 


Black Basalt carv- 
ing of XXX Dy- 
nasty 


Note the simplifi- 
cation of the form 
and visualize the 
rectangular block 
from which the fig- 


ure was carved 


Courtesy 
Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 


silhouettes, from many views, remain to be carved. 
This necessitates working on the form from many 
viewpoints and angles, in order to reproduce in the 
large carving the many contours of the model. 

An important viewpoint is looking down on the 
model, particularly if it is longer horizontally than 
vertically. Make an exact-size, measured drawing, on 
paper, of the outline of your small model and base 
(fig. 7). You can get your points for this drawing by 
measuring the distances between various points in the 
contour (viewed from above) and the vertical leg of 
the square placed upright against the base at corre- 
sponding points (fig. 8). 

Enlarge the drawing to size of large carving. Trans- 
fer the contour with thin outline in india ink, to top 
surface of wood, allowing 4 inch extra wood. The 
drawing gives you measurements from base to con- 
tour at any point, which can be found by placing 
square against base—long side upright—and measur- 
ing from square to surface of carving. Cut away the 
waste wood up to this outline by carving with gouges 
straight downward and all around. Clean up gouge 
channels with flat gouges No. 5 and No. 6. 

The chisel should always be held firmly and guided 
by one hand and tapped by the maul in the other 
hand, hard or lightly as required. The grip on the 
chisel should be partly on the steel, mostly on the 
handle, with thumb pointed toward and near the end 
struck. 

Begin forming the multiple contours of the form. 
View the model from many angles. Cut away the sur- 
plus wood slowly—the most protruding parts first, or 
the deepest parts as the case may be. Don’t work on 
surfaces of the pattern already cut until intervening 
areas are joined to them—with 14 inch extra wood 
all around. Keep gouge channels cleared away. 

Make any other drawings necessary and measure 
offsets on model, noting enlarged measurements on 
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from the KOH TNOOR Shelch book 


Don’t Look Down... 


The photograph is here to stay. Don’t look 
down on it: use it. It gives most ol us our 
only chance of sketching in Italy, France or 
Norway. It helps to develop our “picture-eye” for those 
happy days of outdoor sketching. and greatly increases 
our technical practice by speeding the tedious work ol 
laying out. 




















Since it is already a picture, the photograph is definite ly 
helpful to people who like to draw but have difficulty in 

picturizing’ the great outdoors. With most people, the 
ability to see pictures in nature is developed by seeing 
pictures of nature. If used as a modern tool for more 
accurate, powerlul drawing, the photograph is an aid 
which in no way detracts from the artistic merits of 
the results. 


Kon-I-Noor “Negro” and “Sanguine” were teamed up 
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Michele 


in making the picture above, which was sketched from a 
photograph and rendered on a medium-surlaced drawing 
bristol. The rich, warm color of the one is agreeably 
heightened by the velvet black of the other. A paper 
with a noticeable tooth permits a delicate blending ol 
the two media, and many different “colors” are possible 
by varying the proportions of each, as on the bridge 
and the house-tops. No definite method was followed. 
I made a light outline drawing in pencil, and went to 
work filling in the planes with little regard for the 
photographi« values, thinking mostly about making 
a clean, slightly formalized drawing of clustered houses 
around a river-bridge. 
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This is the sixth of a series of drawings by Mr. Michele. Others 
will follow from time to time. Leaflet 521-A describing the new 
line of Polycolor Leads is now ready for distribution. 
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*SUUNDINGS * 


Ask Mortellito 


3784 Central Avenue 

Riverside, California 
Dear Editors: 
I was greatly interested in your article on 
carved linoleum in the December issue, 
but it didn’t “tell all”; or was that inten- 
tional? | wonder if you could tell me 
where and how I could find out about the 
process of lacquering the linoleum? Any 
information will be received with thanks 
and a deep curtsy. 

JANET SMITH 


Well, Miss Smith, you are at liberty to 
ask Mortellito. If you can pry this infor- 
mation from him you’re smarter than we 
are. Even though you are not in on the 
secret of this lacquer process there cer- 
tainly is a wide range of effects possible 
in carved linoleum for wall panels and 
other uses where the surface is not sub- 
ject to wear, Editors 


Vow here’s an idea! 
Department of Art 
Northwestern H. 5. 
Detroit, Michigan 
The illustrations in Art Instruction are 
very splendid material for the bulletin 
board or the projection machine, or for 
the use of class members individually. 
But that means cutting the magazine 
which is out of the question with me. 

Would it be possible to get out, in 
large sheets, reprints of all the illustra- 
tions so that they could be cut up and 
mounted for filing? I just figured out, by 
careful arrangement all of the cuts of the 
November issue which came today could 
be run off on a sheet equalling nine 
pages. 

I’m sure the teachers would welcome 
this idea and would be willing to pay 
for it. 

JosepH K. Bortz 


We're taking this idea under advisement, 
Mr. Boltz. Many teachers who now sub- 
scribe for extra copies for clipping pur- 
poses might prefer the proposed reprints. 

Editors 


A Correction 


We very much regret an important over- 
sight in the article “Carved Lacquered 
Linoleum” in the December number. 
Credit should have been given to Pierre 
Bourdelle, 123 East 63rd Street, New 
York City, who shares with Mortellito the 
credit for the development of this carved 
lacquered linoleum process. Mortellito 
states that he “first came across the ap- 
plication of lacquer to linoleum through 
Pierre Bourdelle.” We apologize to Mr. 
Bourdelle for this error for which we as- 
sume entire responsibility. Editors 
Save your wringers! 

Kirkland (Seattle) 

Washington 
Editors: 
I am taking this opportunity to express 
my appreciation of the current issue (De- 
cember). Perhaps the most interesting 
article, to date, is the one concerning 
the art of Domenico Mortellito. I also 
value the paper on Linoleum Printing. 
Please express my gratitude to James D. 
Havens. His desire to be of assistance 
which he has been—is nothing short of 
noble. Please tell him for me that I got a 
great deal of good from the article. Just 
gave away an old wringer, not over two 
months ago. Drat it! Now have got to 
go out and buy another. I, like Havens, 
also value Allen Lewis’ articles; espe- 
cially about making and sharpening 
tools. 

Jack SHAW 


So are we, Ed 
Ed Brainard of 600 West 41st Street, 
New York City, writes: 

“I’m suspicious of Herman Neesbottle 
and his patented cow cuds (Herman’s 
letter was printed in January’s ‘Sound- 
ings’). My guess is that someone is hav- 
ing a game with you and Mr. Longyear.” 
We feel practically sure of it, Ed, but 
we're willing to play ball with Herman 
whether or whoever he is or is not. It’s 
about time someone did invent a syn- 
thetic cow cud anyhow! Editors 


A Suggestion 


583 Oakwood Ave. 

Syracuse, N, Y. 
Editors of Art Instruction, 
In your magazine, I should like to see 
more about art from the creative (mod- 
ern) point of view. Those who may ob- 
ject to the modern-ism do. not seem to 
be aware that they are followers and 
slaves of other “isms”—Naturalism, Real- 
ism and Imitationism—the non-art isms 
at that—isms in which the creative atti- 
tude is nil. 

Distortions and abstraction are the by- 
products of creative forces molding all 
forms into a new expressiveness. There 
is a high degree of abstraction and dis- 
tortion in all great art. 

Modern art should be explained by 
creative artist-teachers who know from 
experience what they are talking about. 
The teacher of academic vision only can 
not do it. He only spreads confusion. We 
already have enough pseudo - modern 
workers, who graft “modern” render- 
ing onto Naturalism or Realism, or sim- 
plify and geometrize imitated natural 
form. 

There is an urgent need for instruc- 
tion in creative technique, the technique 
of organization of all the design ele- 
ments. There is need for the philosophy 
of creativeness, which promotes expres- 
sion of thought-images rather than eye- 
images; a need for the attunement of 
the inner-self with Universal or Cosmic 
forces. These are some of the new-old 
fundamentals of real art. 


No one who has arrived at a true 
understanding of modern-ism would or 
could go back to the limited “isms,” 
endorse and support them as art. 

ELLEN EpMONSON 


We are very glad to receive letters from 
subscribers giving us their ideas as to 
future editorial content, and commenting 
upon articles running currently in ART 
INSTRUCTION. We will print as many 
of them as possible in this department. 





WOOD SCULPTURE continued from page 31 


Frequently set the model and the large carving, 


As you near the finished form you may discover 


facing the same way, on bench or table to get the 
same view of them— in varying light and from every 
angle, marking with chalk the areas to be cut away. 
Walk around them or revolve them on a turntable. 
On the wall nearby, hang a mirror in which to view 
the images of the carving and model. This helps you 
to see your work with a fresh eye: or as another per- 
son sees it. 

If your model is longer vertically than it is hori- 
zontally, make drawings of each side or as many as 
necessary to fix the specific form, with measurements 
to work from. 

As the form emerges you will be tempted to hurry 
the proceedings; go slowly, cut into the extra 14 inch 
of wood carefully and work over all the surfaces of 
the form equally. By this time you will have learned 
the peculiarities of the grain, and that eternal vigi- 
lance is the price you pay to keep from slicing into 
the grain too deeply. 

Always carve across or at an angle to the grain, 
never into it. 
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that leaving some of the extra wood gives a better 
impression of the volume of the model. Needless to 
say the nearer you come to the true form, the lighter 
must be the taps of maul on chisel. At this stage use 
the chisel without the maul if you wish. Guide the 
chisel with one hand holding it firmly, at the same 
time resisting a little the thrust of the other hand, 
which in turn is ready to force back or change the 
thrust. 

Finish the carving with texture made by gouges, 
or smoothed by them and flat chisels, finishing with 
files. Do not use sandpaper until you are through 
using edge tools, as particles of sand dull the chisels. 
When the carving is completed, your attitude toward 
it should be that it is not necessarily the last word 
you have to say on the expression of your concept 
of the subject: that at some other time when you 
have had more experience in creating sculptural 
form, this carving (with variations) may be a trial 
piece or model for another larger carving. That is 
the way to achieve perfection of form. 
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THE 
WILDE STUDIO 


OF VOCATIONAL ART 


Featuring short, practical course in 
line with the demands of the busi- 
ness field in art. Less than 1% of our 
graduates are unemployed at the 
present time. Write for prospectus. 


Phone GRamercy 38-5356 


42 East 9th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


























CARTOONING 


For those wishing practical instruction in car- 
tooning by an experienced cartoonist, I am offer- 
ing a home study course approved by America’s 
foremost cartoonists. A postal card brings full 


details. 
DORMAN H. SMITH 
Rox A597, SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
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woop 
SCULPTURE 


1 CAN HELP YOU WHO ARE MAKING 
WOOD SCULPTURE AND NEED COMPE- 
TENT ADVICE ON MATTERS OF DESIGN 
AND TECHNIC, BY GIVING YOU A THOR- 
OUGH CRITICISM OF YOUR WORK WITH 
SUGGESTIONS THAT WILL DEFINITELY 
IMPROVE IT. THIS CRITICISM CAN BE 
MADE BY MAIL IF YOU ARE NOT AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR PERSONAL CRITICISM. 


WRITE TO ME FOR PARTICULARS 


WARREN WHEELOCK 


ROOM 323 
1931 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 














MAKING A 
LITHOGRAPH 


By Stow Wengenroth 


Lithography is one of the pleasantest and 
most flexible media at the command of 
the artist, requiring, instead of a difficult 
training, no more than an understanding 
of its essential nature, and offering a wide 
range of expression and an almost limit- 
less capacity for reproduction. 

Stow Wengenroth, the eminent lithog- 
rapher, believes in working on the stone 
itself, and shows how to use crayon and 
brush in such a way as to take full ad- 
vantage of its character and quality. All 
that the beginner needs besides his 
equipment is such a clear and compre- 
hensive account as this. The photographic 
illustrations of the various steps in the 
process, clearly demonstrate just “How 
to do it.” 

The treatise on the process is supple- 
mented by fourteen lithographs by other 
artists with critical comments by the 
author. These prints by the masters of 
the art of lithography show the infinite 
variety of subject, treatment and effect 
which is open to the student. 


The price of the work is $3.50 


ART INSTRUCTION 
BOOK SERVICE 


330 West 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 

















FASHION continued from page 23 


true more often of magazine fea- 
ture work than of newspaper ad- 
vertising, because department 
stores aim for more conservative 
art styles which they can identify 
with their advertising as long as 
possible. A few free-lances use 
more than one style for different 
clients. Others, although the heavy 
demand for their work allows 
them little time to develop new 
technics, are aware of the danger 
in the background and are pre- 
pared to face it sooner or later. 
These busy and intelligent artists 
are making sufficient money to be 
prepared for such an adversity. 
The best artists, of course, are con- 
tinually developing their technic 
through life study so that their 
style is undergoing constant evo- 
lution and will never grow stag- 
nant and tiresome. 

The artist must make a continu- 
ous investment of time and money 
for constant study. She should at- 
tend life classes at least once a 
week to the end of her career. She 
should travel as much as possible. 
She must ever be on the alert, 
eager to absorb everything of the 
slightest importance to her work, 
and cultivate the attitude of mind 
that she is first an artist, secondly 
a fashion artist. It takes a great 
deal of persistence and ambition 
to survive the demands of a fash- 
ion illustration career, but the 
compensations are worth it. After 
all, it takes almost as much effort 
to hold down a $25-a-week job. 
With just a little harder work, a 
little higher goal, a little more seri- 
ousness toward this business of a 
career, the fashion artist can reap 
rewards entirely out of proportion 
to lesser jobs. 








AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
TO STUDY 


COSTUME DESIGN 


COMMERCIAL ART 
DRAWING & PAINTING 


Winter Term opens February 1 
Send for free Schedules 


HOLLYWOOD ART 


CENTER SCHOOL 


1905 No. Highland Ave. 
Hollywood, Cal. 


Henry Lovins, Dir. 











INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR ART- TRAINED YOUTH 


Modern Business has many departments employ- 
ing the creative young person of sound, sensible, 
really professional Art-Training. Write for our 
new booklet. No educational requirements. No 
studies but Art. 


THE ART INSTITUTE 
OF DALLAS 


A Civic Corporation 


“Art School of the Southwest”’ 


2503 McKinney Avenue Dallas, Texas 


McDOWELL 
SCHOOL 


FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
COSTUME DESIGN 
Designing, Styling, Illustration, Cutting, 
Draping, Pattern Making, and_ Sketch- 
ing, Dressmaking, Millinery. Excellent 
Courses. Expert Individual Instruction. 
Best-known School for Practical Fashion 
Work. Estab. 1876. Regents’ Charter. 

SPRING COURSES 
Visitors Welcome Catalogue 
Rosina McDowell Lynn, A.B., Dir. 
79 W. 45th St., N. ¥. C. BRyant 9-3085 





























HANDICRAFTS 
AND CREATIVE ARTS 


39 Courses under 
master craftsmen in 
all media ‘open the 
year around. Enroll- 
ment any day for any 
period. Exhibits. (6 AS 
Complete tool, supply UNIVERSAL 
service. Visitors wel- Sie Ole) me) = 
come. Free catalog. HANDICRAFTS 


UNIVERSAL 
SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
RKO Blidg., 1270 6th Ave. (50th) 
New York City, N. Y. 




















[SELL YOUR 


‘DRAWINGS! 


} Your sketches and drawings can 
be sold! Do you know where, 
how, for how much? You must 
read The Artist’s Guide and 
Handbook, “‘WHERE AND HOW 
TO SELL YOUR DRAWINGS.” 
This manual describes and clas 
sifies the leading Art Markets; 
lists 632 names and addresses of 

| purchasers of art work. 


PRICE $1.00 Postpaid 


ARTISTS’ COUNSELLORS 
126 Lexingten Ave. 





New York City 

















Commercial Illustration 
Studios— School of Art 


Courses designed to meet needs of advertising 
agencies, department stores, publications, and 
other business organizations. Personal instruc- 
tion by successful artists. 


ADVERTISING ART 
ILLUSTRATION 
FASHION DESIGN 
WINDOW DISPLAY 


Register Now. Day and Evening 


Classes. Penthouse Studios, atop bie 


Flatiron Bldg., 175 Fifth Ave Og: 
le Ea 


(23rd St.), New York City. Write 
for Catalog G. ALg. 4-2446. 
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YANG TSE 


A SUPERB WATERPROOF 
DRAWING INK 


By J. M. PAILLARD, Paris 


Drawing ink can be of 
two kinds, ‘“‘Just Ink” 
and ‘Good Ink.” It 
costs you no more to 
buy good ink than poor 
ink, and it helps you to 
produce superlative re- 
sults. 

If you have not tried 
YANG TSE ink you 
owe it to yourself to 

ne St make its acquaintance. 
eee If your nearest dealer 
does not stock this ink, 
send 20 cents for a trial 
bottle, then compare! 





In black and “ 


20 colors. 
THE HILLMAN 
IMPORTING & TRADING CO., INC, 
170 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 





























Md months 


» » Yessir! That’s all ART 
INSTRUCTION costs! Just send 
us a dollar bill, tell us when you 
want your subscription to start, 

and we'll do the rest! 


* 
ART INSTRUCTION 


330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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SKETCHING 
AS A HOBBY 


Pd by 
A. L. GUPTILL 


In this compact 
volume the essen- 
tials of sketching 
are clearly and 
fully presented. 
While designed 
primarily for the 
amateur, it is well 
suited to any be- 
ginner. Progres- 
sively arranged 
steps lead from 
simple to profes- 


$2.50 somal comnidera- 


Postpai 
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| ART INSTRUCTION 
] 330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. | 
Please send me Guptill’s 

| SKETCHING AS A HOBBY. |! ] 
enclose $2.50. 

| | 
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SCHOOL NEWS 


STUDENT EXHIBITION 
The Wilde Studio of Vocational Art, 42 
East 9th Street, New York City, is hold- 
ing an interesting exhibition of students’ 
class and professional work, featuring 
one-year courses of study. Great variety 
of subject and treatment are to be seen 
from the most carefully drawn portrait 
for reproductions to the roughest layout. 
Bookjackets, costume illustration, textile 
design, posters, interior decoration prob- 
lems, and free-hand water color are 

among the many pieces on view. 

The director, Florence R. A. Wilde, 
emphasizes in her courses the necessity 
of learning the practical requirements o! 
reproduction, costs, and the popular 
qualities that must be met in illustration, 
fashion, and advertising art. She reports 
unusual success on the part of her stu- 
dents in securing positions. 


DETROIT ART SUPERVISOR 

GIVES LECTURE 
Miss Mabel M. Arbuckle, Supervisor of 
Art Education, Detroit Public Schools, 
gave a lecture to the Ohio State Teachers 
Association annual meeting in Columbus, 
Ohio, December 27. She discussed Art 
Education from the viewpoint of super- 
vision in a large city system, emphasiz- 
ing correlation of art with everyday vo- 
cations. The lecture was accompanied by 
slides showing art work being carried on 
in the Detroit Public Schools. 


HOW TU MABhET 
DRAWINGS 


Many readers ask us how to get their 
drawings, designs, and paintings before 
dealers and publishers who might be in 
the market for art work of various kinds. 

The first requisite for selling anything 
is to display it. The art dealer must see 
your pictures; book publishers must be 
shown examples of your illustrations o1 
bookjacket designs; advertising agencies 
can only judge your ability by drawings 
or reproductions of work that has ap- 
peared in print. 

If you live in or near the art and pub- 
lishing centers you will have little diffi- 
culty in presenting your work in person: 
art directors are always on the lookout 
for new talent. 

The Artists’ Guild, Inc., of New York, 
will be glad to advise both local and 
out-of-town artists as to the marketability 
of drawings and designs for books and 
other publications and for advertising 
purposes. Drawings from out of town 
may be sent by mail or express, prepaid, 
to Mr. Harry Best, Secretary, Artists’ 
Guild, Inec., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 

We know of no agency for handling 
paintings. The artist must make his own 
contacts with galleries and dealers. 

Recently we received a review copy of 
a little book WHERE AND HOW TO 
SELL YOUR DRAWINGS published by 
Artists’ Counsellors, 126 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York ($1.00). It is a paper- 
covered book of 36 pages, giving much 
useful information to beginners who are 
trying to break into the art market. 

An 8-page insert, included in the book, 
gives a carefully edited list of the most 
important purchasers of sketches, car- 
toons, and drawings with the names and 
addresses of more than 630 advertising 
agencies, book and magazine publishers, 
syndicates, and leading daily newspapers. 







PACITY is what you need 
to “hold that line” when 
reproducing direct from pencil 
drawings. And in Mars Lumo- 
graph Drawing Pencils opacity 
is achieved by a secret light ab- 
sorbing element added to the 
finely ground particles of choic- 
est graphite. 
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LUMOGRAPH 


BETTER Reproductions 


You may have been making re- 
productions from pencil draw- 
ings for years—but not until 
you use Mars Lumograph will 
you experience the clearness, 
the sharpness, the beauty of line 
which Lumograph’s impervious- 
ness to light will give you. 





Other Features 


Mars Lumograph isa pencil for 
better work. It resists smudg- 
ing. It has a strong, easy gliding, 
long lasting, absolutely gritless 
lead. It erases cleanly. It is ac- 
curately graded—every pencil 
in every box and every lead in 
every pencil is uniform all the 
way through. Itis beautifully fin- 
ished with the degrees marked 
on all six sides of the tip. 17 de- 
grees—15¢ each—$1.50 the 
dozen. Ask your dealer or write 
for a trial order. 


J.S. STAEDTLER, Inc. 
53-55 Worth St., New York 












Photomicrograph 
of Lumograph 
line (upper), and 
other drawing 
pencil (lower); 
Proving Lumo- 
graph’s superior 
opacity. 
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| sen KNOCKOUT: 


Are you interested in DRAWING FOR REPRO- 
DUCTION? Want to make drawings with 
lots of puneceh? 
Yes? Then you can't help being interested in 


CRAFTINT 
DOUBLETONE PAPER 


It is what the professional 
uses for many drawings seen 
in the newspapers, such as 
that herewith. Ben Day and 
halftone effects at low cost, 
and controlled by the artist. 





isk us 
to tell 
you all 
about it! 
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The CRAFTINT Manufacturing Company, Dep't A 
210 ST. CLAIR AVE., N. W., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Please send me complete information about your product: 





STOW WENGENROTH continued from page 21 

touch the stone at any time. Even a light touch of 
the fingers is apt to leave a greasy spot that would 
show up in the lithograph. 

When the drawing is finished the stone is sent to 
a professional lithographer who makes prints for vari- 
ous artists. Sometimes artists make their own prints; 
all should be able to do so. Wengenroth has done a 
good deal of printing himself. But he refuses to let 
me call him an expert printer—in spite of the fact 
that he has written an authoritative book on the proc- 
ess. He declares that a good professional printer is 
likely to do a better job than any artist because con- 
stant practice is essential to good craftsmanship in 
printing. Few artists can afford to become sufficiently 
expert because their time is so much occupied with 
creative work. The artist who sells any substantial 
amount of work could not afford the time needed for 
producing editions. 

We chose our titlke—“The Art of Wengenroth”— 
for this article because we did not wish to place too 
much emphasis on the technical aspect of the man’s 
work. While his craftsmanship in lithography is note- 
worthy in itself, Wengenroth’s art has an importance 
beyond the consideration of any medium. If lithog- 
raphy had never been invented we would still have 
Wengenroth. 


* * * 


WALLACE MORGAN continued from page 12 
makes a fresh start. He works quite large, usually on 
a 20 x 30 illustration board. 

The unfinished study on page 15 gives a fair idea of 
Morgan’s method of work. It was started as a news- 
paper advertisement for Macy’s but was discarded be- 
cause the artist decided upon a drastic change in com- 
position. 

Morgan is now engaged upon an interesting series 
of drawings for the Hamburg-American Line and 
North German Lloyd. Some of these have already ap- 
peared in the magazines. In preparation for this as- 
signment he made many drawings on shipboard 
during a voyage to Germany, where he toured the 
Northern countryside, filling his portfolio with 
sketches to be used in publicity for the steamship 
company. 

Morgan believes that the men who started in the 
illustration game as newspaper artists, forty years 
ago, were subjected to a rigorous schooling that ac- 
counts for much of their success later in the field of 
magazine illustration. The young illustrator of today 
must supply, by his own initiative, some equivalent 
for that training that the older men had thrust upon 
them by the relentless demands of the daily press. 


* * * 


ROBERT HENRI says 
(in THE ART SPIRIT, Lippincott, Philadelphia) 


“The man who goes into a school to educate himself 
and not to be educated will get somewhere. He 
should start out a master, master of such as he has, 
however little that may be. By being master of such 
as he has in the beginning it is likely he may later 
be master, after years of study, of much.” 


Art Instruction 


























